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ALLIED SUPPLY ROUTES TO S.E. RUSSIA 


THE advance of spring brings the expectation of a renewed German 
offensive in the direction of the oil wells of the Caucasus, Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the world’s annual petroleum output comes from 
this region and it represents 90 per cent of the supplies in Soviet 
territory. The control of all the oil fields, assuming that they fell 
undamaged into German hands, would mean a gain of 28 million 
metric tons a year to the enemy; their loss to Russia, either by conquest 
or through “‘scorched earth’’ measures, would not only be a disaster of 
the first magnitude to the mechanized Red Army, but might well be a 
mortal blow to the Russian food supply, dependent as it is on large- 
scale mechanized agriculture. In the light of this threat the routes by 
which Great Britain and America are now sending war supplies to S.E. 
Russia and the difficulties that they present are of no little interest. 

Normal Trade Route. The normal trade route from the west would be 
by way of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The passage between 
the two seas, generally known as the “‘Straits’’, consists of the narrow 
waterways of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, widening out into the 
Sea of Marmara. By the Convention of Montreux (June, 1936) Turkey 
became official ‘“Guardian of the Straits’ and her position in time of 
war when she herself is neutral is expressly safeguarded. In such 
circumstances warships are for all practical purposes excluded from 
these waters, and Turkey has taken measures, as she is entitled to do 
under the Convention, which in practice preclude the use of the Straits 
by ships carrying war supplies. The overland routes across Turkey and 
Aighanistan are also barred because both these countries are neutral. 
Supplies from the West must, therefore, be sent by a long sea passage to 
the Persian Gulf, while supplies coming overland from the East, that is 
from India, must come to Iran by way of Baluchistan. In every 
instance there must be an overland journey across Iran, and for many 
months a large number of British and American technicians have been 
at work in that country improving the lines of communication. In the 
north, on the Caspian and near the Soviet frontier, Russian technicians 
have been similarly engaged. 

The routes actually available are as follows:—(1) From Bandar 
Shapur on the Persian Gulf by the Trans-Iranian railway to Bandar 
Shah on the Caspian. (2) From Bazra on the Persian Gulf by rail or 
river to Baghdad and thence by road from Iraq and Iran to Hamadan 
or Teheran. There are then three possibilities: (a) from Teheran by 
railway to Bandar Shah; (5) from Teheran by road or railway to Kasvin 
and thence by road to Pahlevi on the Caspian; (c) from Hamadan by a 
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branch road to Tabriz, where there is a railway connection with 
the Russian system at Julfa on the Iranian-Russian frontier, Ap 
alternative to the Basra-Baghdad-Teheran route is to proceed from 
Baghdad (by rail or road) northwards to.Mosul. Thence a road can be 
taken by way of Erbil, through the gorge of Ruwandiz to the Iranian 
frontier and thence round Lake Urmia to Tabriz. (3) From Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf by road to Teheran. (4) From Bandar Abbas on the Persian 
Gulf by road to Kerman and Teheran. (5) From India by the Baluchis- 
tan railway which is being extended into Iran as far as Duzdab (now 
Zahidan). From this railhead there is a road going north to Meshed 
where there are comparatively good road connections to Teheran and 
the Caspian. 

There is no question that the first of these routes—by way of the 
Trans-Iranian railway—is the most important. The railway is a magni- 
ficent piece of engineering carried out under Riza Shah Pahilevi and 
paid for out of taxes specially levied for the purpose. From Bandar 
Shapur it runs across 155 miles of arid plain and then penetrates the 
Zagros mountains by means of tunnels and bridges. Before reaching 
Teheran it crosses an expanse of plateau and desert. After Teheran 
there is another region of desert plateau until the railway reaches the 
Elburz Mts. which are crossed by a continuous gradient of 1 in 28. Here 
there is again an extensive system of tunnels and bridges. The line then 
follows a short narrow valley and crosses nearly 100 miles of humid flat 
country to Bandar Shah. 

The line is a single track with sidings about every ten miles at the 
stations. Its length is nearly 900 miles, and of this 50 miles run through 
tunnels of which there are 225 in all; the bridges number 852. It is clear 
that a railway line of this nature requires constant maintenance and 
this becomes an important problem when the line is being used to its 
utmost capacity. A second difficulty is the slow rate at which trains are 
compelled to proceed, particularly in the two mountainous regions 
where, to avoid an over-steep gradient, a zig-zag course has been laid 
out with semicircular tunnels at every turn. It is said that the normal 
speed, even for a passenger train, is 20 miles per hour. The average 
daily capacity of the railway was recently estimated at about 300 tons, 
but the intention is to increase it to 3,000 tons. A third difficulty that 
has been encountered is the shortage of rolling stock. The Trans-Iranian 
Railway is standard-gauge, but the Indian is 5ft. 6in. and the Russian 
5 ft., so that locomotives and trucks cannot be imported from these 
neighbouring countries. Large consignments of rolling stock have been 
sent from Britain and a considerable number of personnel have arrivec 
with them. Longer trains are now being run, and the sidings have beet 
extended to accommodate them. 

A fourth problem of this route considered as a whole is provided by 
the nature of the ports at the termini. Both these were found to b 
inadequate. Bandar Shapur, situated on a tidal creek of the Shatt-ul- 
Arab, is better than other Gulf ports since the draught on thie bar 
(16 ft.) is sufficient for most ships using the Gulf, but it has hitherto only 
been able to accommodate two ships at a time. It is probable that 
this capacity has already been increased by the work of the British 
engineers who have been engaged in the port since the autumn. Russian 
engineers have been working simultaneously at Bandar Shah, where é 
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jetty, a mile long, has been built into deep water. Like other ports op 
the Caspian, Bandar Shah has suffered from the gradual sinking of the 
level of the Caspian Sea. The difficulties of loading there have resulted 
in some congestion at this port, but this will be relieved when the branch 
line from Teheran to Tabriz, now under construction, is completed, 
This line already extends beyond Kasvin. 

From Basra. The route from Basra starts with an initial obstacle as 
owing to the difficulties of using the Turkish Mediterranean ports , 
good deal of traffic for Turkey arrives by way of this port. The result js 
considerable congestion, and this has been increased since America gave 
Turkey the benefits of the Lease-Lend Act. Cargoes are taken up ty 
Baghdad (358 miles from Basra) either by river craft or by a metre 
gauge railway. Unfortunately the railway runs along the west bank of 
the Tigris and material coming by rail has to be ferried across the river 
which is here 300-400 yards wide, before it can proceed by road. The 
motor road from Baghdad to Teheran is a good one and a regular road 
service is maintained in normal times. It runs to the Iranian frontier 
near Kuretu, crosses the Zagros mountains by passes that are well over 
6,000 ft. above sea level, and continues through mountainous country 
to Teheran. There are a great many very steep climbs and sharp 
corners, and in winter there is trouble with snow. A road of this nature 
has necessarily to be kept in constant repair. The road from Kasvin to 
Pahlevi runs through a narrow gorge in the Elburz and then down a 
valley to the sea. 

If material from Basra is taken beyond Baghdad to Mosul the road 
by which it then travels into Iran is one that has been in regular 
commercial use for many years; but again it must traverse the moun- 
tainous country of western Iran. 

From Bushire. Steps. have been taken to make use of the port o! 
Bushire in order to selieve congestion at Bandar Shah and at Basra, but 
ships have to lie some five miles out and their cargoes moved to the port 
by sailing dhows or lighters. The road from Bushire to Teheran crosses 
two ranges of the Zagros mountains before it emerges on to the desert 
plateau of central Iran. Before the war it was reported to be passable 
for cars with a good clearance. 

From-Bandar Abbas. The harbour at Bandar Abbas is only partiall\ 
protected from the prevailing winds, and ships have to anchor about 
two miles out. The road from here follows an easy course to Kerman 
and then proceeds to Teheran along a rim of the desert plateau where 
traffic is apt to encounter severe dust storms. The rainfall is slight 
but when rain comes it is apt to wash parts of the road away. 

From India. The land route direct from India is by way of the Balu- 
chistan railway, which connects with the main Indian system neat 
Sukkur. From here the line crosses mountainous country, goes over the 
Bolan Pass to Quetta, then turns west, following a course parallel to 
Afghan frontier until it reaches Iran. During the last war the line was 
continued into Iran as far as Duzdab (Zahidan) but after the war it was 
taken up. The British have been replacing it and it may already be in 
use again. The road from Zahidan to Meshed was until recently hardly 
more than a track. It skirts the desert in its eastern side and crosses 
barren country where there is danger of attack from Khorassall 
tribesmen. Although it appears that only experimental deliveries have 
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hitherto been made by this road it is intended to make it available as a 
regular supply route. It was reported in The Times on November 11th 
that 5,000 labourers were at work improving the road surface, and that 
an Iranian auxiliary transport service with Indian lorries and an Indian 
repair staff had been formed. The Iranian Government are giving 
assistance in protecting the road against bandits, but the discontent of 
local chieftains, who are seeking to redress ancient wrongs by armed 
rebellion, is a continual danger to communications near Meshed. The 
road connection from Meshed to Teheran is good and a railway between 
the two towns is under construction. It may be pointed out that from 
Meshed there is a road through the mountains of Khorassan to the 
Russian frontier in Soviet Central Asia. The Russian railway line from 
Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shore of the Caspian, to Merv and Samar- 
kand passes close to the north Iranian frontier for some distance and at 
Ashkabad throws out a branch line to the frontier port of Firuza. 
K. G. 


ASPECTS OF U.S.-BRITISH POST-WAR 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS—I 


CONSIDERING the enormous importance which is universally 
admitted to attach to the maintenance after the war of the present 
close and cordial relations between Britain and the United States, 
it is remarkable that so little has been written in Britain about the 
difficulties in the post-war economic relations between the two Powers 
to which war-time events may be expected to give rise. In the United 
States this subject has received considerably more public attention, 
and it is unfortunate that relatively few British people can have had the 
opportunity of studying two particularly valuable expositions of some 
of the problems likely to arise—Mr. Geoffrey Crowther’s article 
“Anglo-American Pitfalls’ in Foreign Affairs (October, 1941), and the 
National Planning Association’s Planning Pamphlet No. 9: Britain’s 
Trade in the Post-War World. These expositions draw attention, in 
particular, to the problems likely to arise as a result of British exchange 
difficulties, and, in this connection, the terms of the recent Lend-Lease 
Agreement between the two countries assume particular importance, 
since they appear to limit to an important extent the field in which 
solutions for these difficulties will be sought. 

The chief actual or potential economic causes of Anglo-American 
friction in the last generation, apart from the War-Debt issue, have 
probably been British resentment at the successive increases in the 
United States tariffs, and United States resentment at what were 
interpreted as British attempts to discriminate against America in 
foreign trade policy. Both the usual British protests on the first of 
these subjects, and the American objections on the second are forcibly 
summarized in the remarkable speech made by Mr. Sumner Welles, 
the Under-Secretary of State, at the dinner of the National Foreign 
Trade Convention in New York on Oct. 7, 1941. ‘‘After the last war,” 
he said, ‘‘at a time when other countries were looking to us for help 
in their stupendous task of social and economic reconstruction, the 
U.S., suddenly become the world’s greatest creditor nation, and, 
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incomparably strong economically, struck heavy blows at their 
war-weakened, debt-burdened economic structures; blows that were 
heavy morally as well as economically.... Our high tariff policy 
reached out to every corner of the earth and brought poverty and 
despair to innumerable communities.”’ Mr. Welles went on to elaborate 
this theme, and to speak of the reciprocal trade agreements programme, 
initiated by Secretary Hull in 1934, and afterwards continued: “The 
basic conception is that your Government is determined to move 
towards the creation of conditions under which restrictive and uncon- 
scientious tariff preferences and discriminations are things of the past; 
under which no nation should seek to benefit itself at the expense of 
another; and under which destructive trade warfare shall be replaced 
by co-operation for the welfare of all nations. The Atlantic Declaration 
means that every nation has the right to expect that its legitimate 
trade will not be diverted and throttled by towering tariffs, preferences, 
discriminations, or narrow bilateral practices. . . .”’ 

These words, from one not previously regarded as a particularly keen 
protagonist of the Hull policy, may be taken as symptomatic of the 
realization by very many Americans that high tariff policy, as practised 
in the past, requires modification; they certainly express the strong 
opposition of the overwhelming majority of Americans to preferential 
trading systems and to those forms of bilateralism in which dis- 
crimination is implicit; and they clearly state the attitude of the 
present Administration. 

The chief occasions of American complaint against British trade 
policy in the past have been the Ottawa Agreements, which clearly 
imply discrimination, and the reconciliation of which with the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Clause appears difficult to most Americans, and 
certain bilateral agreements which Britain has been able to reach in 
the past with countries such as the Argentine, which practised exchange 
control—agreements in which the natural advantage in bargaining- 
power which the United Kingdom happened to possess in these cases 
as compared with the United States found expression in what were 
interpreted as specially favourable terms. 

The most serious threat to Anglo-American post-war economi 
relations, however, has appeared to lie not so much in the probability 
that past grounds for complaint will continue to exist, as in the 
possibility that Britain’s post-war difficulties might force her into 
practices much more obnoxious to Americans than any which she has 
hitherto used in peace time. The danger springs from the effect which 
the war is exercising upon the British balance of payments position, 
and which may make the resumption of anything like the pre-war 
system of free exchange markets and relatively free trade difficult 
or impossible. 

What the British balance of payments is likely to be (in the absence 
of strict control of some kind) when the immediate post-war dis- 
turbances have subsided can, of course, only be conjectured, but the 
National Planning Association’s pamphlet above referred to has mac 
some very plausible guesses at the position which might then arise. 
The writer of the pamphlet makes clear the very important poirts 
that the British balance of payments depends upon the level of world 
prosperity to an enormous extent, and that, while general prosperit) 
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increases the net amount which the United Kingdom has to pay 
abroad for the excess of its imports over its exports (the values of our 
imported foodstuffs and raw materials increasing with general 
prosperity more than those of our exports), it increases our net income 
from shipping, investments, and other “‘services’’. The probable 
eflect of the war (world prosperity and, presumably, prices, being 
assumed to remain at the level of 1936-8), is estimated to be an increase 
in the passive British balance on merchandise account from {388 
million in 1936-8 to £400 million (this is on the optimistic side, since it 
allows for a fall of only £62 million in the value of British exports), 
and a fall in the active British balance on account of “‘services’’ of all 
kinds to £160 million as compared with £344 million in 1936-8. A great 
increase in world prosperity, bringing the U.S. national income, for 
instance, to $100 billion at pre-war prices, is estimated to increase the 
British deficit on merchandise account to £500 million, but to increase 
the surplus on services account to £300 million, so that the net passive 
balance of all current British items is put at £240 million in the event 
of world prosperity at the 1936-8 level and £200 million in the event of 
really high world prosperity, as compared with an actual average 
passive balance in 1936-8 of £44 million. 

In view of the difficulties which British exporters will have to face 
after the war on account of the long interruption of their trade 
connections and the development of new industries in many overseas 
countries (though against the latter factor the increased demand for 
capital goods and the increased total purchasing-power in these 
countries must be set), it seems likely that the British passive balance 
after the war might, in the absence of control, be even greater than the 
National Planning Association’s estimates suggest. A further factor 
in the situation is likely to be the rise in the world price-level as a result 
of the war, which, while it will affect the items on both sides of the 
merchandise account and some of the “‘service’’ items, will affect 
investment income relatively little, so that the real purchasing-power 
of this income will be further diminished. A potential passive balance 
equivalent at pre-war prices to £250-£350 million on Britain’s current 
account with the rest of the world is therefore by no means unlikely— 
what is certain is that this potential passive balance will be large. 

Mr. Crowther suggests, in the article referred to above, that the most 
serious of the British exchange difficulties after the war is likely to be 
a shortage of dollars. The United Kingdom’s exports to the United 
States are likely, however, to fall off less than its exports to most 
other destinations, and, if the U.S. enjoys a higher level of prosperity 
after the war than before it, United Kingdom exports may be very 
substantially benefited—a rise of, say, 25 per cent in the real income 
of the U.S. (which is by no means impossible) would probably lead to 
an increase of considerably more than 25 per cent in the volume of 
that country’s imports from Britain, and an even greater proportionate 
increase in their value. The balance of shipping items between the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. would, it is true, be much less favourable to the 
former than before the war, but this might well be offset, at least 
partially, by an increase in receipts from American tourists, if the 
United States was more prosperous than before. The loss of interest 
on investments in the United States, plus interest to be paid on 
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American loans to feeeo a will ll probably mean a net loss to Britain of 
some £30 million per year. On balance, if the U.S. is considerably 
more prosperous than before the war, there seems to be little reason to 
fear that the United Kingdom’s balance of payments with it will be 
more passive than previously, though it will certainly be more passive 
if no increase in American prosperity can be counted upon. The 
shortage of dollars will arise far less from a decrease in the United 
Kingdom's power to earn them directly in the United States, than from 
two less direct causes—a reduction in the U.K.’s power to eam 
foreign exchange and gold in non-American markets—especially 
Latin America and the Empire—and a reduction in the Empire's 
power to earn the dollars which it used, in turn, to sell to the United 
Kingdom. The National Planning Association’s pamphlet considers 
that, if the United States is prosperous and continues willing to absorb 
indefinite quantities of gold, the Sterling Area as a whole should be 
able to get all the dollars it wants, but this was written too early to 
take account of the very serious loss of earnings from Malayan rubber, 
which may be largely a permanent loss in view of the development 
of synthetic processes in America. It is thus true that there is likely to 
be a shortage of dollars in the Sterling Area after the war—a very 
serious one if the United States is not highly prosperous, a moderately 
serious one, in all probability, even if it is—though, so far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, there is no reason to suppose that this 
will be more serious than the shortage of exchange on countries in the 
Sterling Area; we cannot continue to borrow indefinitely even from 
them. 

The chief menace to Anglo-American , economic relations has 
appeared until recently to be the risk that Britain would choose a way 
out of the difficult post-war exchange situation to which the United 
States would have strong objections, or that the United States would, 
perhaps as a condition of Lend-Lease aid, expect Britain to adopt a 
policy which the circumstances rendered impossible. What policies 
are theoretically open for meeting the situation, what their results 
and the United States attitude to them might be, and what limitations 
appear to have been imposed by existing agreements, must be 
considered in the second part of this article. 

A. J. B 


Note on “The Seorched Earth Policy in the Netherlands 
East Indies”. 

A Dutch correspondent has pointed out two spelling errors in the 
Bulletin of March 7 in the names of the refining centres in the Nethier- 
lands East Indies, and has called our attention to the fact that there is 4 
fourth refinery at Tjepoe, in Java. The statement on p. 178 relating t 
the refineries should therefore read as follows: “‘the products of the 
wells are for the most part sent to four local refineries at Balik-Papan in 
Borneo, at Brandan (near Medan), at Pladjoe (near Palembang), nd 
at Tjepoe in Java.” 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the British Isles was very slight, but on March 5 
a few fatal casualties resulted from bombs at a point on the south 
coast, and on March 9 bombs were dropped on several places on the 
east and north-east coasts, causing casualties. The number of enemy 
aircraft reported as destroyed over or round the U.K. was 9. Operations 
against Germany included a heavy raid on the Renault works at Billan- 
court and on factories at Boulogne-sur-Seine and Neuilly on the night 
of March 3; on Emden on the night of March 3; Essen on those of March 
8 and 9; Kiel, March 12; Cologne, March 13; St. Nazaire, March 7; the 
Matford factory at Poissy, a power_station at Comines, and railway 
yards at Abbeville, day of March 8; Mazingarbe (near Béthune), day of 
March 9; and Hazebrouck railway yards, day of March 13. 

In the attack on the Renault works, stated to be engaged on large 
orders for tanks for Germany, Vichy stated that 340 people were 
killed and 608 injured. Vichy also declared that very serious damage 
was done to the Farman aircraft factory and the Salmson car factory 
and that 100 fires were burning in the area on March 4. (The Renault 
and Farman works were reported to be engaged on an order for over 
2.000 aircraft for Germany, and the Matford works to be turning out 
20 lorries a day.) 

Raids were also made on aerodromes in France and Holland, on 
places in the Ruhr other than those named, and on the docks at 
Ostend and Havre. The raid on Kiel was described as very successful, 
all the bombs falling in the shipyards and starting many fires. At 
Essen also very large fires were caused. 

During offensive sweeps over the Channel and northern France 
several air combats took place in which heavy losses were inflicted. 
On March 9 6 German fighters were destroyed, on March 13 8, and on 
March 14 10, with, on that occasion, no British loss or casualty. During 
the raid on Poissy 2 German fighters were destroyed, and one British 
bomber and 3 fighters lost. In the first attack on Essen and other Ruhr 
objectives 8 bombers were lost and in the second, 3, and the raids on 
Kiel and other places on the night of March 12 resulted in the loss of 
8 more aircraft. The total reported as missing in all the operations 
was 45. On March 3 a German bomber crashed near Schull in Co. 
Cork, and all the crew were killed. 

(he Admiralty announced (March 6) the loss of the trawlers Sotra 
and Cloughton Wyke; also the destruction of a Ju. 88 by the trawler 
Negro which sustained no damage, and of a He. 111 by the trawler 
Cornelian, also without damage. It also announced on March 11 that 
the battleship Tirpitz had been located proceeding up the coast of 
Norway from Trondheim that morning and had been attacked by 
torpedo aircraft. She was last seen retiring towards the coast under a 
heavy smoke-screen, and surface forces escorting a British convoy 
were not able to make contact; but the attempt to attack the convoy was 
frustrated. The only other actions at sea were one early on March 14, 
when light surface forces engaged E-boats and sank 2 of them in 2} 
minutes without loss or. casualty, and on March 15, when Spitfires 
attacked and badly damaged 4 E-boats off the coast of Holland. 

The Germans claimed the sinking of several merchantmen in British 
Waters, the destruction, in air raids, of barracks on the south coast, 
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the bombing of Portland and of harbour areas on the Tyne and the 
Humber, and the sinking by speed boats of 2 convoyed ships in the 
Channel. They claimed that none of the raids on Essen, Kiel, or other 
places in Germany did any military damage, but admitted slight 
civilian casualties and damage to public buildings (Essen) and “‘haras- 
sing attacks on residential areas in North-West Germany”’ after the raid 
on Cologne. They also claimed (March 11) that between March 1 and 9 
25 British aircraft were destroyed. 

American Waters. On March 3 the U.S. Navy Dept. reported the loss 
by U-boat attack on Feb. 28 of the destroyer Jacob Jones, on March 10 
announced the loss of the tanker Guljtrade off the east coast, and on 
March 12, that of a British tanker and a small Swedish vessel in the 
Caribbean area. 

The Puerto Rico Government stated (March 3) that a U-boat had in 
the night shelled Mona Island, between Puerto Rico and San Domingo, 
causing no damage. The British Admiralty stated (March 13) that a 
U-boat had attacked Castries, St. Lucia, on the night of March 9 and 
damaged 2 ships, and the Chilean Government stated (March 16) that 
their cargo ship Tolten had been torpedoed 30 miles from an American 


east coast port. 
The Germans claimed the sinking of 3 vessels in the attack at St. 


Lucia. 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian pressure on the German lines and main centres of resistance 
was maintained throughout the period, with the Germans making what 
were described in Moscow as desperate attempts to relieve their Army 
surrounded at Staraya Russa. On March 4 Moscow radio declared 
that some 36,000 of the troops holding the area had already been 
accounted for, and during the first week of the month large numbers of 
German transport aircraft were destroyed while attempting to carry 
supplies to the beleaguered troops; thus, on March 2, the Russian figures 
showed 60 German aircraft destroyed—52 of them on the ground at 
aerodromes from which the transports were operating—on March 5 79, 
and on March 9 83, of which 39 were stated to be transport ’planes. 

Round Leningrad heavy fighting was reported, with severe losses 
inflicted on the Germans, in the Vyazma area the Russians claimed to 
be advancing from the Lyudinovo-Kirov-Spasdemensk sectors towards 
Yelnya and the Desna River, and in the south Orel was described as 
virtually surrounded. On March 4 the Russians were reported to have 
demanded its surrender, but the garrison, believed to consist of 2 
divisions, refused. 

On March 5 the Russians announced the capture of Yukhnov, some 
40 miles south-east of Vyazma, despite very determined attempts by the 
Germans to hold it by rushing up troops by air. Pravda (March 6) 
explained this by saying that the town was used by the Germans as 4 
large supply and air base, with 2 Army Corps defending it and a mine- 
field extending for 8 miles from the strong posts round the town. 
A large quantity of booty was stated to have fallen into Russian hands, 
the Germans not having had time to destroy or remove more than 4 
small part of their stores. 

Other important successes announced by the Russians (March 11) 
were south-west of Kalinin, where the “Strauss line’ was pierced 
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and the German lines of communication cut, thus extending the 
encirclement of Rzhev, and due east of Smolensk, where the Russian 
bulge towards that town in the area round Dorogobuzh was pushed 
forward to Serebushe (half-way between there and Vyazma) and beyond 
Yelnya. The capture of the latter was not announced, and it would 
seem that it has been by-passed by the advance of General Zhukov’s 
forces forming the southern arm of the pincer movement which is 
enveloping Rzhev and Vyazma. The fact that violent battles were 
reported (March 15) to be raging round Belyi, and that Sichevka—on 
the line about half-way between Rzhev and Vyazma—had been 
captured, suggests that ‘the right or northern arm of the pincers has 
now been brought steadily forward, despite the most desperate efforts 
of the Germans to prevent the closing of the neck of the sack and the 
abandonment of the Smolensk positions. 

Finally, in the south, Marshal Timoshenko was reported (March 14) 
to be attacking very strongly below Kharkov, with the Gorlovka area 
the centre of the heaviest fighting, and on March 15 Red Star pro- 
claimed that the liberation of Kharkov was nigh. It also reported that 
partisans in the town were causing the Germans a great deal of trouble 
by bombing and mining hotels, billets, and other buildings used by the 
garrison, and had blown up the H.Q. of a division, killing the staff. 
Orel, also, was expected to fall. Though very strongly fortified, 
Russian attacks on villages to the south-west and north-west of the 
town were reported (March 15) to have cut the road and rail com- 
munications with Kursk, leaving only the line to Bryansk open. 
As early as March 3 partisans were reported to have reached the out- 
skirts of the town. 

In the Crimea Timoshenko was reported (March 15) to be striking 
at Feodosia, with simultaneous attacks on the mainland in the Tagan- 
rog area by troops crossing the ice of the Sea of Azov. 

The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed between March 2 and 15 
were 499 German and 109 Russian, omitting March 13 for which the 
totals are not available at the time of writing. The German com- 
muniqués only dealt with certain days; thus they stated that on March 9 
52 Russian aircraft were destroyed for the loss of only one German. 
The Russian figures for that day were 83 German and 11 Russian. 
The Germans also announced that between Feb. 25 and March 5 
197 Russian aircraft had been destroyed, and only 31 German. 

German reports of land operations were generally confined to claims 
of the repulse of repeated enemy attacks with very heavy losses both 
in men and material. On March 6 they claimed the destruction or 
capture of 62 tanks in actions near Leningrad during the first few days 
of March. On March 13 they announced “‘a great victory’ on the 
northern front, where the greater part of 4 Russian divisions had been 
cut off, and were now destroyed or captured. They also (March 15) 
reported a succession of heavy attacks by 6 Russian divisions, sup- 
ported by 80 tanks, in the Kerch Peninsula, claiming to have repulsed 
them all and put 42 tanks out of action. 

The Berlin spokesmen, in their statements for the foreign press, 
drew attention on several occasions to the success of their ‘“‘hedgehog”’ 
system of defence works, declaring that the positions they had fortified 
in this way were prepared to hold out indefinitely against attack from 
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any direction. The Russians who penetrated their lines by getting 
between these ‘“‘hedgehogs”’ were therefore only sealing their own doom, 
as when the Germans resumed offensive operations they would find 
themselves cut off. On March 16 Berlin stated that the High Command's 
plan was now in the stationary mobile stage, and was passing from the 
defensive to the offensive. 

Among items of general interest were reports (March 12) that the 
Russians were using aero-sledges with armour protection, and driven 
by an air screw, which were capable of a speed of 90 miles an hour on 
hard snow. 

On March 3 the Russians announced that there was no truth what- 
ever in a German claim that on the Leningrad front parachute forces 
had routed 12 Russian divisions and repulsed 167 attacks in 6 weeks. 
Actually, all the parachutists had been wiped out as soon as they 
landed. 

On March 6 British tanks were reported to be in action on the 
central front. The next day the Moscow radio reported that between 
Feb. 6 and March 5 some 40,000 Germans had been killed on that front, 
and 263 places freed. 

On March 6 also, it was reported that new forces just arrived from 
Spain and France were fighting on the Volkhov River, and at about the 
same time both Slovak and Walloon volunteer contingents were 
stated, by the Germans, to be proving their worth. 

The Finns announced that Helsinki was raided on the nights of 
March 6 and 7. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Attacks on Malta were almost continuous, evidently with the object 
of neutralizing the island’s airfields. On March 8 there were raids 
all day, following 9 alerts the previous night, but after that day the 
attacks were noticeably restricted until March 15, when another heavy 
raid was made. On the morning of March 11 the Luftwaffe made its 
first daylight attack with Ju. 88s, 3 of which appeared off the island, 
but turned back as soon as British fighters went up to engage them. 
The latter now included Spitfires, which were used to prevent the 
Mes getting on to the tails of the Hurricanes when the latter attacked 
the Axis bombers. 

Between March 1 and 9 40 Axis ’planes were destroyed or severely 
damaged, while British losses were very slight. On March 11 only 
12 raiders appeared, and on March 12 only 8. The number of raiders 
recorded as destroyed in the 2 weeks was 20, while many others were 
known to have been very seriously damaged. 

The R.A.F. bombed Palermo (night of March 2) sinking 2 ships 
and probably a third, and doing much destruction among buildings on 
the quays; Rhodes, the Piraeus, and Portolago Bay, Leros Island 
(night of March 8), the Piraeus and an aerodrome in South Crete (night 
of March 12), and Rhodes and Heraklion (night of March 14). At sea 
on March 9 torpedo aircraft attacked a convoy in the Central Mediter- 
ranean, setting on fire a cruiser, a destroyer, and a cargo vessel, and 
destroying a Ju. 88. That night they also scored a probable hit on @ 
cargo ship. The Italians claimed (March 11) that the convoy had got 
back safely to its home port from Libya without suffering any damage 
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and had destroyed 2 aircraft that attacked it. The Germans also 
announced (March 12) that on March 11 3 British cruisers were hit 
by Italian aerial torpedoes and one by German bombers. On March 13 
they stated that a cruiser was sunk and had been identified as of the 
Leander Class. The Italians also claimed (March 11) that in the past 
4 weeks 6 British submarines had been sunk. 


NORTH AFRICA 

The principal activity was in the air, frequent raids being made on 
Tripoli and Benghazi, and 3 on Martuba, while British and Australian 
fighters were active over the forward areas, destroying on one occasion 
(March 8) 9 enemy aircraft and damaging several others. In the raids 
on Tripoli much damage was done, and in Benghazi harbour on March 6 
night a ship was blown up. In all the operations here and im the 
Mediterranean area 15 aircraft were lost, but 4 pilots were saved. 

19 Axis aircraft were recorded as destroyed and many damaged. 

On the ground, operations in the coastal areas were restricted to 
contact between patrols and mobile columns and artillery fire, but 
farther south, in Fezzan, Free French forces attacked and captured a 
number of enemy posts. On March 6 they took 3 posts, capturing 
prisoners and a large quantity of material, on March 11 they reported 
the capture of Temessa, 200 miles N.E. of Murzuck, the capital, and on 
March 14 that of Ualu el Kebir, south of Murzuck, where they destroyed 
the airfield and defence works and took the garrison prisoner. 

The Axis communiqués reported successful air raids on Tobruk and 
on the Suez Canal area. On March 9 the Italians described Tobruk as 
heavily attacked day and night, with heavy destruction and direct 
hits on ships in the port. They also reported a raid on Alexandria on 
Mar h 4, 


PACIFIC AREA AND INDIAN OCEAN 

The Philippines. The most important action was the sinking by 
U.S. aircraft on March 3 of 3 large Japanese transports believed to be 
full of troops and of 2 large launches in Subic Bay, and the damaging 
also of many small craft. This successful operation, carried out without 
loss to the Americans, was believed to have dislocated the enemy’s 
plans. In addition to this, the aircraft bombed Olongapo and Grande 
Island, in Manila Bay, causing many explosions among enemy stores. 

On the same day more Japanese troops landed from 4 transports at 
Zamboanga, Mindanao Is., which was reported to be in flames, and 
Japanese naval units meanwhile shelled several ports in the other 
islands, including Cebu and Argao (Cebu Is.) and Misos, Tolong, 
Dumaguete (Negros Is.) as well as Bugo (Mindanao Is.). On March 7 
a comparatively small force landed at Calapan, on the east coast of 
Mindoro, and warships shelled some of its other ports. (Calapan 
commands the Verde Is. passage between Luzon and Mindoro.) 

On land the only action reported (March 8) was a successful artillery 
attack on some 2,500 Japanese moving to the front on the east side 
of the Batan peninsula; they were taken by surprise, and 29 of the 90 
lorries in the column destroyed. 

General MacArthur reported on March 8 that reports “from various 
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sources hitherto regarded as reliable’’ stated that the Commander of 
the Japanese forces in the Philippines, General Homma, had committed 
hara-kiri and had been buried in Manila on Feb. 26. 

Burma. Fierce fighting took place round Pegu in the first week of 
March, the British armoured forces, which included some tanks, 
inflicting casualties, and aircraft bombing enemy transport, especially 
staff cars, from a low level. By March 6, however, the Japanese were 
known to be across the lower Sittang, and to be striking west with a 
strong armoured force, making the position of Rangoon serious, and 
on March 8 they occupied Payagyi, north of Pegu, and blocked the 
main road at Pyinbon. The British forces had begun their withdrawal 
from Rangoon the previous day, after carrying out a thorough demoli- 
tion of the port works and of all installations of use to the enemy, 
including the oil refiferies and stores at Syriam, on the river a few 
miles below Rangoon. They found the road north blocked near 
Hmawbi, the junction of the Prome and Pegu roads, but after heavy 
fighting, in which serious casualties were incurred on both sides, broke 
through, and the withdrawal to the north was completed successfully. 
It was described as having been precipitated by the temporary isolation 
of the British force in the Pegu area and by enemy landings on the west 
bank of the Rangoon River and the north bank of the Bakir. 

The Japanese announced that Rangoon was occupied on the morning 
of March 8th, and the Domei Agency broadcast a report from there on 
March 10 that the “ruthless plundering and destruction by the British 
troops” had left nothing to be salved from the Japanese Consulate- 
General and the other Japanese establishments in the city. The busi- 
ness centres and shops owned by the Chinese were found in ruins. 

Australian press reports stated (March 8) that the Japanese received 
very material help from Fifth Columnists in the early stages of the 
campaign, and it was learnt 2 days later that on March 6th the gunboat 
Hindustan had captured a boat landing enemy parties at the mouth of 
the Rangoon River which was found to contain a Japanese officer and 55 
Burmese. Other boats were machine-gunned by aircraft but they had 
already landed their contingents. 

On March 13 the Japanese were reported (in dispatches quoted by 
the Vichy radio) to be advancing in 3 columns—on Bassein, on Prome, 
and on Danabyu (on the Irrawaddy 50 miles N.N.W. of Rangoon). 
Delhi H.Q. stated that they were moving north from Pegu towards 
Toungoo, and that fighting was going on near Nyaunglebin. The main 
Japanese forces were reported to be just south of Taikkyi—some 40 
miles N.W. of Rangoon. On March 16 Burma H.Q. announced that 
during the withdrawal from Rangoon the British forces in the Toungoo 
area created a diversion by attacking and capturing Shwegyin, Pyun- 
taza, and Madauk; they had now returned to their former positions 
according to plan. In the capture of Shwegyin Indian troops particularly 
distinguished themselves. 

The R.A.F. made many attacks on enemy troops and transport, and 
twice raided Moulmein (March 10 and 11). On March 15 bombers 
attacked lorries full of troops near Taukkyan and a concentration of 
troops and vehicles at Hmawbi; they also sank several canoes full of 
troops. On March 3 it was announced that units of the Indian Air 
Force were taking part effectively in the operations. 
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The Japanese raided Wau on March 5, setting it on fire, and Tharra- 
waddy on March 10. 

On March 9 it was announced that General the Hon. Sir Harold 
Alexander had been appointed G.O.C. Burma as from March 5, to 
replace General Hutton. 

Java and Sumatra. Though Dutch Army H.Q. reported on March 3 
that there had been no further advance of the enemy since the infiltra- 
tion effected on March 1, by the next day the great numerical superi- 
ority of the Japanese in the air was described as making the position 
very serious. Bandoeng was raided on March 3 by strong “‘formations”’ 
with fighter protection, which were gallantly attacked by a handful 
of Allied fighters. The airfields in the Bandoeng area were repeatedly 
bombed, and the defence was rapidly weakening, owing to the destruc- 
tion of Allied aircraft on the ground. On the same day, however, an 
attack was made on a Japanese occupied airfield, which was reported to 
have put 12 enemy aircraft out of action. 

On the ground, Dutch, American, and British units succeeded 
(March 3) in driving back the Japanese about 7 miles near Soebang, but 
by this time the enemy forces in the Island were estimated to total 
between 85 and 100 thousand, and they were now using 10-ton tanks. 
On March 5 it was announced that the enemy had almost cut off east 
Java from the rest of the Island, and were threatening both Batavia 
and Bandoeng by a pincer movement. They occupied Krawang and 
Tangerang (respectively S.E. and W. of Batavia) and Poerwakarta 
(N.W. of Bandoeng) and in the centre reached Surakarta and the Solo 
River. The broad plain running from Semarang to Jokjakarta (on the 
south coast) provided the Japanese with a suitable terrain for the 
advance of their mechanized units, and by March 6 Jokjakarta and other 
places had to be abandoned. The enemy were now stated to be superior 
everywhere both in numbers and equipment, while the Dutch and Allied 
troops were becoming overtired, after being exposed for several days 
to ‘murderous dive-bombing’’, which, as it was explained, rendered 
even the best troops powerless. On March 4 the Japanese claimed to 
have cut the railway between Batavia and Bandoeng, and captured an 
airfield north of the latter, and on March 5 they occupied Batavia. 
Their superiority in the air was now described as a monopoly, while 
fresh landings of troops were believed to have brought their superiority 
on the ground to a ratio of at least 5 to 1. The result was that by 
March 6 almost the whole of the northern plain running the entire 
length of the island (600 miles) and about 35 miles deep had been 
overrun. 

The last message from Dutch H.Q. at Bandoeng, sent on March 7, 
stated that the enemy had broken through the first line of defences the 
previous day. At about 1 p.m. on March 7 the telegraph officials wired, 
“Now we shut down. Long live our Queen! Good-bye till better 
times.” Japanese H.Q., in a dispatch of March 6 published by the 
Domei Agency, said that the previous 150 hours’ Blitzkrieg had para- 
lysed the Dutch resistance. The defenders had been bewildered by the 
rapid advance, particularly because of lack of air reconnaissance. On 
March 8 the Japanese stated that Bandoeng had asked for an armistice 
the previous day, but this was denied by the Dutch Government. On 
March 9 the Tokyo radio announced that the whole of the Dutch East 
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Indies had now been conquered, with the unconditional surrender oj 
93,000 Dutch troops and 5,000 British, Australian, and American, who 
laid down their arms at 3 p.m. that day., Surabaya was occupied the 
same afternoon, and was found burning. Dutch officers who got away 
from the island on March 8 and reached Australia were reported as 
saying that it was true that Bandoeng had asked for an armistice, as 
this was necessary to prevent the massacre of civilians. 

~ The last dispatch from the Dutch News Agency, sent on March 7, 
explained that the Japanese had broken through the Dutch defences by 
sheer weight of numbers, coupled by their virtual monopoly of air 
power. In a heroic attempt to prevent the enemy landings the Allied 
fleets 10 days earlier had done their utmost, but were faced with enemy 
superiority, and the kernel of the Dutch fleet was lost. The number oj 
enemy troops landed amounted to at least 7 and possibly 10 divisions 
and there was now nothing to prevent them landing just as many more 
as they wanted. 

The reference to the naval action was that in which the 2 cruisers 
De Ruyter and Java were lost. Figures published in London on March I4 
showed that the total losses in the fighting which began on Feb. 27 were, 
besides these 2 vessels, the British cruisers Exeter and Perth, the sloop 
Yarra, and the destroyers Electra, Jupiter, Encounter, and Stronghold 
the Dutch destroyers Kortenaer and Evertsen, and the U.S. cruiser 
Houston and destroyer Pope. 

The Japanese losses could not be established, but it was believed that 
one cruiser was sunk, a second damaged, a third set on fire, and 4 
destroyers sunk or seriously damaged. The Japanese force consisted o! 
at least 2 Natt class cruisers of 10,000 tons, a number of other cruisers, 
and 13 destroyers. The Japanese claimed (March 3) to have sunk 6 
cruisers, 8 destroyers, and 7 submarines for the loss of only 1 mine- 
sweeper and slight damage to one destroyer. On March 5 they als 
claimed to have sunk the U.S. gunboat Asheville, adding on March 9 
that between March 1 and 8 52 Allied vessels had been destroyed in 
Java waters, many of them off Tjilatjap, on the south coast. 

In Sumatra, the Japanese claimed (March 8) that all the south wasin 
their hands, after the destruction of a defending force at a place 75 
miles east of Jambi. The Dutch maintained (March 13), however, that 
fighting was still going on and a stiff resistance being put up both in the 
north and centre. The Japanese stated that Medan, the capital, was 
entered on March 13. 

The scorched earth policy was carried out with the utmost thorough- 
ness at Surabaya, Semarang, Tanjong Priok (the port of Batavia) and 
Cheribon (125 miles east of Batavia). The capital itself was declared an 
open town, and evacuated by the defence forces intact. 

Other Pactfic Islands and Australian Coast. A series of raids on Port 
Moresby indicated that the Japanese were seeking to establish bases in 
New Guinea in preparation for attacks on Australia. Meanwhile the 
R.A.A.F. made several attacks on Gasmata and Kupang which were 
believed to be bases for the raids on Port Moresby. The latter was 
bombed twice on March 5, and again on March 7, 9, 10, 12, and 14, 
Lae on March 6 and 7, and Bulolo (a goldfield centre 35 miles west 0! 
Salamaua) on March 1, 6, and 9. 

On March 8 the Japanese landed at Lae and Salamaua, which had 
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been evacuated after the loss of Rabaul, and on March 10 occupied 
Finsch Harbour, 70 miles to the east. The scorched earth policy was 
stated to have been carried out thoroughly at Lae and Salamaua. On 
March 12 the Japanese stated that the gains in New Guinea were being 
consolidated, but that they had suffered some naval losses in effecting 
their landings—2 requisitioned ships and a transport had been sunk or 
beached, and 3 slightly damaged. On the other hand, the U.S. War 
Department announced on March 11 that 8 heavy bombers had raided 
enemy shipping off Salamaua on March 10 and left 2 vessels sinking, 4 
on fire, and one beached, without loss to themselves. A Canberra 
dispatch the same day stated that the enemy had lost over half the 
convoy which took Rabaul, and that later ones had been severely 
damaged. 

The R.A.A.F. also bombed shipping at Salamaua, probably sinking a 
transport, and raided Hanisbah Harbour, Salamaua airfield, and Lae on 
March 11, shooting down 5 enemy 'planes without loss, and on March 12 
it was estimated in Canberra that the actions on March 10 at Rabaul 
and Salamaua had probably rendered 13 enemy transports useless. 

On March 13 the Japanese claimed that the occupation of New 
Guinea (‘‘a guerrilla base’) would be completed very soon, when the 
bases in North Australia and on Thursday Island would be at their 
mercy. The defence area, with its centre at Darwin, was entirely 
surrounded, and the Australian Navy had already been destroyed. 
The next day Port Moresby had its 13th raid, and islands in the Torres 
Strait were also attacked. Three aircraft were brought down and others 
damaged. Meanwhile Allied aircraft maintained their attacks on 
Gasmata, and on the Japanese occupied ports and airfields in New 
Guinea and in Timor. 

On March 16 Darwin had its 3rd raid, but on a smaller scale than 
those of Feb. 19. On March 3 Wyndham and Broome were bombed, a 
few casualties occurring at Broome, and on March 4 Darwin was 
machine-gunned by Japanese ‘‘O”’ fighters, which attacked air force 
installations and caused no injuries. 

The U.S. Navy Dept. announced the following successes in the 
Western Pacific: In the first week of March submarines sank a large 
tanker and a destroyer and disabled an aircraft carrier and 2 cruisers. 
On March 3 it reported the destruction, without loss, of 16 or more out 
of 18 enemy bombers which tried to attack a naval force west of the 
Gilbert Islands. On March 12 it announced that a submarine had sunk 
3 cargo ships and a cargo and passenger liner in Japanese waters. 

Sino-Japanese War. The Chinese reported (March 11) that severe 
fighting had begun in S.W. Shantung on March 1. A Japanese force 
estimated at 30,000 was trying to drive the Chinese from the area 
between Tsaohsien, Tingtao, and Hotseh, and 10,000 of them had 
attacked the Chinese positions east of Tingtao. In Honan the Japanese 
had also made an attack at Sinyang, but had been forced to withdraw 
after 2 days’ fighting. On March 12 the Chinese made a successful raid 
on enemy troops constructing defences in northern Honan. 

In Chekiang a Japanese landing on the south shore of Siangshan Bay 
at the beginning of the mouth was reported to have failed owing to the 
Chinese defence. . 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINE 


March 9.—It was learned that the Government had placed at the 
disposal of the Greek Government 20,000 tons of wheat. 

March 10.—The Foreign Minister summoned the Japanese Ambas- 
sador and submitted to him British proposals for dispatch to the 
prisoners in Hong-kong and other Japanese-occupied territories of food 
and medical supplies through the International Red Cross. He informed 
the Ambassador that the Argentine Government were anxious that 
one or more ships should be allowed to sail with food and other indis- 
pensable articles for the British. 

March 14.—Trade agreement with Spain. (See Spain.) 


AUSTRALIA 

March 2.—The Prime Minister announced: the War Cabinet’s full 
confidence in General Gordon Bennett’s military leadership. 

The War Cabinet decided to combine the A.I.F., the Militia, and the 
permanent army in a homogeneous Home Defence Force, with uni- 
form pay and conditions. Compulsory war service for all civilians was 
also ordered. 

March 4.—The Government decided to establish, for the first time, a 
Legation attached to the Netherlands Government. 

March 5.—The Government accepted the recommendations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, amending the economic regulations 
of Feb. 10 to permit share transactions and the sale of land and property 
after possession for a stipulated minimum period. It was also decided 
to postpone the regulation to limit profits to 4 per cent until july 1. 

March 6.—A Proclamation was issued calling on all married men 
and widowers from 35 to 45 years of age and all married and single 
men between 45 and 60 to register for national service. 

General Bennett declared that he considered a Japanese attack on 
Australia to be ‘“‘not a matter of months, but of weeks’’. He insisted 
on the need for an offensive spirit to meet the invader. 

March 8.—General Bennett, in a national broadcast on the proba- 
bility of an attack by the Japanese, said that they would attack Australia 
at her weakest point, by securing air bases in the North and gradually 
moving inland. He maintained that the advantages which the Japanese 
enjoyed in Malaya, where the nature of the country suited their tactics, 
would be lacking in an attempted invasion of Australia. The most 
urgent need for Australia, however, was adequate air support. 

March 9.—Fourteen members of the Netherlands East Indies 
Government, headed by Dr. van Mook, the Governor-General, arrived 
in Adelaide. Dr. van Mook told the Press that they intended to collect 
forces to continue the fight; which he suggested could best be done by a 
policy of attrition against Japan’s naval power. There were 8 Japanese 
divisions in Java; the Dutch were completely outnumbered, and the 
expected Allied help was “‘too little and too late’. 

March 10.—Mr. Curtin announced that the Government would give 
every facility to the Government of the Netherlands East Indies to 
conduct business in Australia. 

Mr. Hughes, in an address to the Legacy Club, said that Australia was 
the base from which the great offensive in the Pacific would be launched, 
and urged that the country must be held against Japanese attack until 
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Britain and the U.S.A. could send men and arms to her aid. ‘‘Let those 
who have sought to divide us by subtle propaganda about Great 
Britain having let us down be silent”’, he said. 

Subscriptions to the £A35 million Liberty Loan closed with an 
estimated total of £A46 million. 

March 11.—Dr. van Mook told the press in Melbourne that the 
Allies’ best policy would be a vigorous assault by air and sea on Japan’s 
supply lines. She had so many soldiers that killing any number was 
not by itself likely to make much difference. The Dutch ships and air- 
craft more than justified themselves by inflicting heavy material losses 
before they themselves were overwhelmed by superior numbers. 

They should be prepared for an attempt to gain a foothold in 
northern and western Australia, and a simultaneous drive westward by 
the Japanese to link up with Germany. ‘‘Concentrate on the organiza- 
tion of this war’, he said, ‘‘and view it as a single effort. Avoid setting 
up all kinds of separate commands inadequately co-ordinated. Remem- 
ber that this is a totalitarian war. Put aside the things democracies are 
usually concerned with in peace time, such as politics. ... The enemy 
has achieved this unity. Do not use untrained men. The Japanese can 
bomb troops inadequately protected by fighters hour after hour. That 
has the severest effect on the morale of troops who have never experi- 
enced it before . . . an effect out of all proportion to the actual damage 
done. Whenever we had anything like an equal chance in the air we 
dealt with the Japanese more than successfully. ... When we had 2 
squadrons left at Surabaya we could drive off the Japanese: when they 
had gone we could not stop them. Australia must not hope that things 
might be different. Everybody has been doing that.” 

He also said the Dutch army was still holding out in many places in 
Sumatra and Java, and every commander had been expressly instructed 
to fight on without thought of surrender. 

General Bennett was appointed Acting Inspector-General for training 
the military forces. 

The G.O.C. Home Forces stated that the Allies could not win any- 
thing by defence, but the time for an offensive was drawing nearer. If 
the Japanese contemplated an invasion of Australia that might supply 
the weak link that the Allies were looking for—vulnerable supply lines. 

March 12.—It was announced that the manufacture and sale of beer 
and spirits were to be reduced by one-third, and that advertisements of 
liquor had been prohibited. 

Mr. Curtin’s message to President Roosevelt. (See U.S.A.) 

Mr. Curtin announced that foodstuffs would be sent to Singapore for 
A.1.F. prisoners. 

March 13.—Mr. Curtin, in a broadcast speech to the people of 
America, spoke of Australia’s hope of close co-operation with the U.S.A. 
in the Pacific war. ‘‘The Australian Government has never insisted that 
the Pacific was the primary theatre of war’’, he said, ‘“‘but we did say— 
and events have so far unhappily proved us right—that the loss of the 
Pacific can be disastrous. . : . It was therefore but natural that within 20 
days of Japan’s treacherous first blow, I said on behalf of the Australian 
Government that we looked to America as the paramount factor on the 
democracies’ side in the Pacific.”” This did not mean any belittling of 
Britain’s part in the war, said Mr. Curtin, and he praised Britain’s 
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victories in the Battles of Britain and of the Atlantic. ‘‘She has a para- 
mount obligation to supply all possible help to Russia. She cannot at 
the same time go ail out in the Pacific. We are her sons and on us the 
responsibility falls.’”’ Mr. Curtin said that Australia looked to America 
for counsel and advice and therefore had wished that the Pacific War 
Council should meet at Washington; Australia was, however, sending 
her Minister for External Affairs, Dr. ‘Evatt, to America for discussions. 
‘He will tell you that we are fighting mad ... that we are ready for 
anything, and will trade punches, giving odds if need be, until we rock 
the enemy back on his heels.”” He then described how Australia was 
“stripped for war’; 4 out of every 10 men in Australia were wholly 
engaged in war, either fighting or making munitions. The other 6 were 
_ producing food and clothing not only for home consumption, but also to 
supply Britain. Woman-power was also being mobilized. Business 
interests were submitting to control and elimination of profits. But he 
warned America that ‘‘Australia is the last bastion between the west 
coast of America and the Japanese; if Australia goes the Americas are 
wide open”’. 

Changes in the schedule of reserved occupations were announced, 
repealing the old list of block reservations and dividing industries into 
3 groups of priority. The reservation of particular individuals was now 
to depend on the function they performed rather than on the type of 
industry in which they worked. 

March 14.—The Press announced that large convoys of American 
forces, including fighters and dive-bombers, servicing staff, airfield 
defence units, and well trained and equipped ground troops had arrived 
in Australia some 3 weeks previously. 

The Army Minister announced that the total casualties in the A.LF. 
in Malaya and Singapore were 17,031, including prisoners. In the 
Middle East campaign, including Libya, Greece, Crete, and Syria, 
casualties were 13,335. 

March 16.—Mr. Wasserman, head of the U.S. Lend-Lease mission, 
told the press that the flow of American lend-lease equipment to 
Australia would soon become ‘‘a mighty river’. He said he knew 
of no place Americans were more anxious to heip than Australia, with 
the possible exception of Canada. America had a productive capacity 
of 5 million cars, lorries, and tractors a year, her output of aeroplanes, 
tanks, and ships would soon be a “pleasant surprise’’ for the democra- 
cies, and she was going to work a miracle in shipping surpassing that oi 
1917. So far, she had ‘‘only scratched the surface’’. He also said that 
the U.S. looked to Australia as their “‘closest friend’’, and had for the 
Australian soldiers a “‘sort of hero worship’. 

General Bennett, addressing the Millions Club, called for a greater 
simplicity in the training of the Australian fighting forces, pointing 
out that the Japanese had already shown that a simple method ot! 
fighting could be very effective. ‘To-day training should be devoted 
to development of individual initiative’, he said. 


BAHAMAS 
March 11.—It was learned that a detachment of British forces had 
landed at Nassau. 
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BELGIUM 

March 7.—Neutral reports stated that, owing to the severe coal 
rationing and food shortage, Belgium was suffering more than any 
other western European country from the famine deliberately created 
by the Germans. 

\larch 10.—The Free Belgian news agency reported that the Nazi 
military commander for the Mons district had ordered that information 
about the descent of any British parachutist troops must be reported 
to the military authorities immediately. 

ihe Berlin wireless announced that a bomb had been thrown in a 
Brussels street following a ceremony on the departure of Belgian 
volunteers to the eastern front. 


BOLIVIA 

March 2.—Following the Cabinet’s resignation on Feb. 28, General 
Penaranda reformed his Cabinet, with Senor Matienzo as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and General Felipe Rivera as Minister of the Interior 
and Justice. 


BRAZIL 

March 7.—The Government announced that its Embassy in Tokyo 
had been occupied by military police, the Ambassador held and cut off 
from all communications, and its “‘officials treated like prisoners of 
war’. Japanese functionaries in Brazil were therefore to be treated in 
the same way. 

March 8.—A fourth Brazilian steamer, the Cayru, was torpedoed 130 
miles off the Atlantic coast of U.S.A. during the night. 

March 9.—The sinking of a third Brazilian vessel, the Arabutan, off 
the east coast of U.S.A. was announced, and the Government stated 
that it held Germany responsible for the sinking of the two other ships 
and demanded reparation. 

March 11.—It was learned that the President had issued a decree 
empowering him to place “‘all national territory” in a state of emergency 
or, if attacks were made, in a state of war; also to suspend the constitu- 
tional guarantees of ‘‘the nationals of any country which attacks 
srazil’”’. This action would be taken in view of “foreign threats or 
internal dangers or the existence of a conspiracy aimed at upsetting 
the public peace or at endangering the institutions or the security of the 
State or of its citizens’. 

The Government ordered the suspension of sailings to the United 
States and the return of all ships to the nearest port, owing to the 
recent sinkings of four Brazilian ships. 

March 12.—President Vargas issued a decree ordering the confiscation 
of up to 30 per cent of the funds of Axis nationals in Brazil. There were 
anti-Nazi demonstrations against German shops and establishments in 
Rio de Janeiro. 


BULGARIA 

March 10.—Ankara reports stated that Danube floods in the middle 
reaches, aggravated by ice from Giurgiu onwards, were interrupting all 
communications with Rumania. 
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March 14.—The numbers of German army units in Bulgaria were 
reported to have greatly decreased, leaving only some railway troops 
to safeguard communications. 

Circulation by Agence Anatolie of Berlin statement concerning 
relations between Germany and Bulgaria. (See Turkey.) 


BURMA 

March 3.—General Wavell and the Governor had a conference with 
General Chiang Kai-shek at Lashio. 

March 9.—The Governor broadcast a message to all officials, in- 
structing them to act henceforth on their own initiative, without 
reference to other authority, provided their action contributed to the 
war effort. 

March 16.—The Prime Minister reaffirmed Burma’s determination 
to fight on, but he called for the “‘largest reinforcements possible”’ from 
Britain, to enable the Burmese to take the offensive. 


CANADA 


March 4.—The ex-Shah of Persia was granted permission to come 
to Canada with his family. 

March 9.—The National War Finance Committee announced that, at 
the time of its closing on March 7th, subscriptions to the second Victory 
Loan reached a total of £959,900,000, the highest figure on record. 

March 13.—It was announced that a total of 1,857 Canadians had 
been killed in the war so far, 466 missing, and 1,817 taken prisoner. 


CEYLON 


March 5.—Reinforcements arrived from Britain and India, and the 
Governor issued instructions to civilians on the part they could play in 
case of invasion. 

March 12.—The Commander-in-Chief announced plans for the 
evacuation of all children and women not engaged in war work. 

March 13.—It was learned that A.R.P. practices were being held in 
Colombo every fortnight, that ‘‘passive’’ defence forces were very active 
and that there was a partial blackout over the whole island. 

March 15.—Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


CHILE 


March 16.—The Government announced that the cargo steamer 
Tolten had been torpedoed and sunk about 30 miles from an American 
east coast port. 


CHINA 


March 4.—General Chiang Kai-shek returned to Chungking. (/1 
Bulletin of March 7th, p. 198, under Feb. 24, for Chungking read Kun- 
ming). Lieut.-Gen. Stilwell, former American Military Attaché in 
Peking, arrived in Chungking on a special mission. 

March 7.—Sir Horace Seymour, the new British Ambassador, 
presented his credentials to the President. 

The Government expressed its gratitude to the U.S. Government for 
the gift of the gunboat Tutuila. 
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March 10.—It was announced that Chiang Kai-shek had appointed 
General Stilwell to be Chief of Staff under him as supreme commander 
in the China theatre. 

[t was also announced that the Government had decided to send a 
military mission to Washington, headed by General Hsiung Hsih-hui. 

March 11.—It was announced that China and India were to exchange 
diplomatic representatives. 

March 12.—The Foreign Minister announced that supplies were al- 
ready moving into China over the new route developed as an alternative 
to the Burma Road, and within a few months, he said, it would carry 
more than the Burma Road. 

March 14.—Major-General Dennys, the head of the British Military 
Mission to China, and Mr. Lynch, U.S. financial adviser to the Chinese 
Government, were killed in an aeroplane accident on the way from 
Kunming to Chungking. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

March 7.—It was learned that Bertsch had recently issued a decree 
prohibiting the manufacture of fine technical instruments and optical 
articles except for the German armed forces. Another decree cancelled 
orders accepted by textile factories and wholesalers before March 31. 
All building activity was stopped and the workers sent to build defence 
works in Norway and elsewhere on the Atlantic Coast. The metal and 
coal industries were to be extended, and skilled Czech labour not used 
in war production was to be transferred to Germany, while a special 
decree ordered the mobilization of young people into war work as soon 
as possible. 

It was also reported that 7,000 Czech inhabitants from Terezin were 
being moved to other parts of the Protectorate, and Terezin was to be 
converted into a ghetto town for about 80,000 Czech Jews who could 
not be employed on manual labour. 

March 16.—Rome Radio reported that 2 persons charged with 
sabotage had been sentenced to death in Prague by a special court, 
and executed immediately. 


DENMARK 

March 7.—It was learned that the Nazi authorities had interned the 
Youth leader Hal Koch, the Conservative leader Christmas Moller, and 
Dr. la Cour. Dr. la Cour was the first Danish subject to be arrested by 
the Gestapo. 


EGYPT 

March 2.—The Prime Minister announced that the British military 
authorities were providing Egypt with large quantities of wheat from 
Army reserves until the new crops were gathered. 

March 7.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said there was still 
too much of an “ostrich attitude” in the nation’s unawareness of its 
position in the war. He reaffirmed his determination to carry out the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, and to work in the fullest harmony with 
Britain, while maintaining Egypt’s status as a sovereign State. 
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EIRE 

March 3.—The rationing of gas was begun, owing to the shortage 
of coal. 

March 16.—It was announced that there would be no petrol for 
private motoring after May 1, that petrol for road transport would be 
reduced by one half, and that the sugar ration of | lb. per head per week 
would be reduced to ? lb. from April 4. 


FINLAND 

March 3.—The Editor of Helsingin Sanomat, in an article on his recent 
special visit to Germany, said that the coming Spring offensive in 
Russia was a matter of life and death to Germany, and that everything 
was being staked on it. If Germany thereby defeated Russia, Europe 
would be practically outside the war, taking only an economic part in 
it, since the coasts of Europe would be so fortified as to make an in- 
vasion impossible. 

March 13.—The Minister of Industry and Commerce, in a speech at 
Helsinki on the anniversary of the acceptance by Finland of Russia's 
peace terms in 1940, declared that Finland could not make peace with 
Russia, though he hoped that her part in the war would soon come to 
an end. 


FRANCE 

March 2.—Berlin reports stated that Darlan had arrived in Paris. 

March 3.—The German military authorities ordered the shooting of 
20 Communists and Jews, as a reprisal for the death of a German soldier 
on March 1, and the shooting of a further 20 if the murderers were not 
discovered by March 16. 

M. Daladier, replying to questions at Riom on the nationalization 
of French war industries, denied that political considerations had 
entered into the question, and stated that on the whole he considered 
that nationalization had had only beneficial effects on national defence. 

March 4.—It was officially stated in Vichy that very serious damage 
was done to the Renault and Farman aircraft factories and to the 
Salmson motor factory in the Paris region during the British air attack 
the previous night. 

The Government made representations to the U.S. Government 
against the U.S. recognition of Free French authority over the French 
islands in the Pacific. 

M. Guy La Chambre, when questioned at Riom about French ait 
strength, blamed the High Command for not making full use of the 
available aircraft. He maintained that France had 1,470 aeroplanes 
at the outbreak of the war, and not 500 as stated, and he claimed that 
he had reorganized aeronautical production and delivered 3,300 
machines between January, 1939, and March, 1940. 

March 5.—Darlan’s chef de cabinet was understood to have told the 
foreign Press that 500 civilians were killed in Paris during the British 
raid on March 3. De Brinon told the Press that the hospital at Neuilly 
was hit. The Marseilles Matin declared that Germany was able to make 
use of French industries because Britain had left France to fight alone 
in the summer of 1940. ‘‘Let those who left us alone accept with loya'ty 
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the consequences of their acts,’’ it stated. The Paris press called for 
French action against England rather than ‘‘weak protests’. 

M. Guy La Chambre, in his evidence at Riom, said that after 4 
months of war France had 2,284 aeroplanes. He blamed the manufac- 
turers for a falling off in estimated production, and complained of 
Communist propaganda in the factories. 

March 6.—A Berlin announcement stated that 7 ‘Communist 
terrorists’’ were sentenced to death for sabotage by a German court- 
martial in Paris. 

Vichy reports stated that the Communists were well organized in 
France and were undergoing military training, but that they were 
handicapped by the recent arrest of 5,000 of their members. 

March 7.—Marshal Pétain, in a message read at the funeral of the 
Paris raid victims, denounced the British attack as the ‘criminal 
aggression of a former Ally, who could not let our soldiers alone go to 
their death, but, two years later, with the coldest resolution, brought 
death to our innocent civilians”. “‘There is no law of war,” he said, 
“no pretext to justify before the conscience of humanity such bloody 
hecatombs.’’ The day was observed as one of national mourning 
throughout the country. 

Reports were current that the régime of terror was growing and that 
the number of arrests of ‘‘de Gaullists’”’ and ‘‘Communists’’ had increased 
so much recently that concentration camps had been opened. 

March 8.—Marshal Pétain, Darlan, and other members of the Govern- 
ment attended a service at Vichy in memory of ‘‘French victims of 
raids since the armistice and particularly of the British air raid on the 
Paris region.’’ A Requiem mass was also celebrated in Notre Dame. 

The Paris Press gave great prominence to demands that British 
nationals in Unoccupied France should be arrested and executed in 
proportion to the number of Frenchmen killed inany further British-raids. 

March 9.—It was announced in Vichy that the 20 ‘Communist and 
Jewish” hostages had been shot, as ordered by the Germans on March 3, 
as reprisal for the death of a German soldier in Paris. 

Soviet reports estimated that 85 per cent of the total output of 
l'rance’s motor industry was being exported to Germany. Some 3,500 
‘planes produced by French factories in 1941 were sent to Germany. 

March 10.—M. Blum, in his evidence at Riom, denied charges that he 
had compromised the interests of national defence by his labour 
legislation, and maintained that during the widespread strikes in 1936 
the use of force, which was not asked for by the employers’ associations, 
would have led to civil war. The factories in three-quarters of the coun- 
try had been occupied by 1 million “stay-in’”’ strikers on June 4, and 
there was “public insistence’”’ that he should “immediately assume 
power’, M. Blum said. He declared that industrial production had 
increased during his period in office, but that a decree issued by M. 
Daladier, at the outbreak of war, for a 60-hour week had decreased out- 
put. M. Blum also made accusations against M. Chautemps, and said 
there had been things in the Chautemps Government's policy in 1936 
which had alarmed him. 

The crews of Vichy cargo ships in American ports were reported to 
have stated that all French warships in North African ports had been 
ordered to Toulon, to take on stores and personnel replacements. 
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March 12.—M. Jacomet, giving evidence at Riom, defended measures 
taken to nationalize the defence industries. He maintained that ‘‘the 
private armaments industry was largely in a deplorable state’ and 
added that nationalization had not only increased production, but had 
limited private profits and controlled prices. 

March 13.—The President of the Court at Riom read a statement by 
General Gamelin declaring that contracts for essential war materials 
had been behind schedule. M. Jacomet denied that this was in any way 
connected with his administration. He said he had made an urgent 
appeal to the nation about the rearmament programme, and in two 
years the number of factories on national defence work increased from 
7,000 to 11,000. He blamed the factory managements for unrest and 
indiscipline among the workers. He quoted reports from Admiral 
Maurice and M. Dautry, Minister of Armaments under M. Daladier, 
showing a considerable increase in production during the months of 
mobilization and after. M. Daladier, in his evidence, said: “I can only 
reaffirm my confidence in M. Jacomet. Did we give France an army in 
1939 able to resist the German attack? I say yes, and I can prove it.” 

The International Transport Workers’ Federation bulletin reported 
that several trade unions in France had been making a stand against 
the carrying off of food to Germany and the black market, and the 
Salaried Workers’ Union in France had demanded that basic food- 
stuffs should be reserved for workers and distributed under trade union 
supervision. The Miners’ Union was demanding that essential rations 
should be regularly available to miners, with additional rations, and 
heavy workers were demanding a substantial increase in the bread 
ration. 

March 14.—Free French sources stated that serious mutinies had 
occurred in German units stationed at Chalon-sur-Saone, Digoin, 
Cosne, Manche, Dax, and Arcachon. 

March 15.—Spanish reports stated that during the previous few 
days the Paris police had arrested many ‘‘Communists and sabotage 
agents’. It was reported that during the previous 6 months there had 
been 300 assassination attempts and acts of sabotage in France. 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


March 15.—The Vichy Government ordered all British subjects in 
French Morocco to leave the coast districts for the interior. 


GERMANY 


March 4.—Moscow radio reported that 40 Italian workers had been 
executed for leading a strike, following a large explosion in a neighbour- 
ing chemical factory near Diisseldorf. 

The newspapers expressed great dissatisfaction at the way the Riom 
trials were being conducted, as Germany had expected the motives 
responsible for France’s entry into the war to be clarified, and not the 
reasons for her defeat. 

March 6.—Goebbels, in a broadcast, denounced grumblers in the 
Reich and appealed to everyone to be more polite and cheerful and 
to ‘‘talk less about the war and get on with it more.”’ 

March 8.—A pastoral letter from the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Berlin was read in all the Catholic churches in Berlin, protesting against 
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the commandeering in June, 1941, by the Gestapo of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral and youth hostel in Berlin. ‘‘Enemies of the Church 
in the State and the National Socialist party,’’ it stated, ‘are using the 
war as a cover under which they think they can deal the Church one 
blow after another.”’ 

March 10.—The Berlin radio broadcast a “special statement” by a 
Japanese Government spokesman, who said ‘‘the Japanese armies are 
imbued with the spirit of Bushido and are full of chivalry. Offences of 
individual officers or men can be ruled out, for there is very strict 
discipline in the Army. This exists from the C.-in-C. to the man in the 
rank and file’. 

March 11.—The Berlin Bérsen Zeitung, discussing the French reaction 
to the British raids on Paris, reproved the French people for their “blind 
affection for England’’. The article continued: “‘There are still a great 
number of French people who see in England the ally of yesterday con- 
tinuing the struggle against Nazism, an ally on whom consequently, in 
the minds of these French people, depends the fate of France. French 
Communists brutally reveal this way of thinking.” 

March 13.—Swedish reports stated that all German passports for 
travelling abroad were to be cancelled as from March 31, except for 
necessary travel. 

General Calazza, Chief of Staff of the Spanish Air Force, arrived in 
Berlin. 

March 14.—Swiss reports quoted a statement to the press by the 
Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, in which he declared that Japan was 
basing her policy on the Tripartite Pact, and reassured the Axis Powers 
that ‘‘the raw materials of ‘Greater Asia’ will be at the disposal of the 
Powers allied to Japan in the same way that it is essential that these 
territories shall receive German machinery ... Our joint prosperity 
will be realized by acting in such a way that we are closely complement- 
ary to one another’. 

Circulation by Agence Anatolie of Berlin statement concerning 
relations between Bulgaria and Germany. (See Turkey.) 

Swedish reports stated that Géring had appointed Reich Minister 
Speer as supreme chief for armaments, with full powers over production. 

March 15.—Hitler, speaking at a ceremony in Berlin in honour of the 
dead of the war and of that of 1914, said that whatever the German 
armies had achieved in the earlier campaigns paled in comparison with 
the task which fate imposed on them and on their allies in 1941, and 
“only to-day do we realize the full extent of the preparations of our 
enemies. Whatever fate may have in store for us it can only be less 
onerous than what lies behind us’’. 

The battles they won in the summner against Russia would, in the 
distant future, stand as unique and glorious deeds. The Army had 
attacked and annihilated again and again ever-renewed Russian forces, 
only to meet further fresh masses of men. It was weeks earlier than any 
experience or knowledge gained from scientific forecasts led them to 
expect that winter set in upon their armies. It was the only hope of the 
masters of the Kremlin to inflict Napoleon’s fate of 1812 on the German 
Army with the help of this unprecedented winter, but, in a superhuman 
struggle, the German and allied soldiers had survived this task. 

History would be able to decide in a few months whether it was right 
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or wrong from the military point of view to sacrifice such eiitihihe of 
Russian soldiers, but ‘“‘one thing we know to-day,’’ he declared; ‘‘the 
Bolshevists, who could not defeat the German troops and their allies 
in one winter, will be annihilatingly defeated by us in the coming sum- 
mer. The Bolshevist colossus ... must be held at a remote distance in 
its definitive frontiers’. 

While the Japanese were destroying the plutocratic oppressors in the 
East “‘here in Europe the ground is being prepared for the true inde- 
pendence of this continent’. 

There could be only one solution—to carry on the war until the as- 
surance of a permanent peace had been won, which meant the annihi- 
lation of the enemies of such peace. 

In what kind of a world the American President wished to live was 
a matter of complete indifference to them but his aim to organize the Ger- 
man or even the European world in accordance with his own needs, 
“‘which means the ruin of that world that has become dear to us, and to 
build a new and detestable alien world’’ would not only fail, but would 
bring about the collapse of his own world. As for the intention of in- 
flicting Bolshevism on Europe, a State which committed itself to Bol- 
shevism would probably be the first to fall a victim to it. The German 
people had been enlightened as to the blessings of ‘this bestial teaching” 
and was strong enough to withstand such a mortal threat to its existence. 

The High Command were believed to have demanded 300,000 men 
from Rumania, 300,000 from Hungary, and 250,000 from Italy, all for 
the Russian front, offering each country greater territory in the Balkans 
as a bribe. 


March 16.—Turkish reports of concern at rapid Japanese successes. 
(See Turkey.) 

The official News Agency announced that Hitler had sent a message 
to Dr. Hacha, expressing his “‘sincere wishes for the future of the 
Czech people’, in reply to a telegram of greetings from Hacha. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

March 3.—The Under-Secretary for India, replying to questions in 
the House of Lords on the defence of India, said that the defence of 
Burma was vital to that of India, and that all available Indian troops 
were being sent to Burma. The situation there was extremely grave, 
but the relatively small forces of the R.A.F. and the A.V.G. were doing 
well in repulsing the almost constant raids by the Japanese. Up to 
Feb. 26 160 Japanese aircraft had been destroyed in raids over Burma. 
Strong measures were also being taken against Japanese propaganda 
and fifth-column activities. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Wartare 
announced, in the House of Commons, that the Italian Government 
had granted a safe-conduct for a food ship to be sent to Greece, and, by 
agreement with the Greek Government, the British Government had 
financed the chartering by the Swedish Red Cross of the Hallaren 
to carry food to Greece. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food gave warning, 
in the House of Commons, of possible food ration cuts in the future, 
though he announced a substantial improvement in existing food 
stocks—30 per cent higher than in December, 1940. 
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\larch 4.—The appointments were announced of Sir William 
jowitt as Paymaster-General (together with duties connected with 
the study of post-war reconstruction problems, formerly dealt with by 
the Minister without Portfolio), and of Major Maxwell Fyfe as Solicitor- 
General. 

sir Archibald Sinclair, presenting the Air Estimates in the House of 
Commons, stressed three main aspects of the R.A.F.’s activities during 
the past year; their help to Russia, first at Murmansk, and then by 
bombing raids on France and Germany; their co-operation with the 
Navy in the Battle, of the Atlantic; and their co-operation with the- 
other Services in the Middle and Far East. He paid a tribute to the 
American supplies of Tomahawk and Kittyhawk fighters, and mentioned 
that new heavy bombers, the Lancasters, and dive-bombers, superior 
to the JU87, would soon be available. In offensive fighting from 
Britain in 1941 the R.A.F. destroyed 823 fighters for the loss of 537 of 
their own. The R.A.F. dropped twice as many bombs during 1941 as 
in the previous year. He maintained that the systematic bombing of 
Germany was an indispensable means of winning the war, and would 
be a vital help to Russia in the coming German spring offensive. 

\arch 5.—The King signed a further Proclamation extending the 
operation of the National Service Acts to men between 18 and 45 
and to women between 20 and 30 inclusive. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour told the 
House of Commons that 5 million women had already been registered 
for national service and that over 35,000 were placed in jobs every 
week. Since the war the number of women in munitions or other vital 
work had increased by 1,500,000. 

March 6.—A Defence Regulation was issued making all civilians in 
danger areas liable to labour, but not military, service in the event of 
invasion. 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton told the Press that in the recent development 
of the Libyan campaign, Britain had captured almost all the stock of 
Rommel’s ammunition, estimated to be between 50,000 and 100,000 
tons, and had diverted one entire German air fleet from the Russian 
front to cover supplies to Rommel. 

March 7.—Mr. Alexander, speaking at Fulham on the importance of 
sea-power, said that Britain now had a large number of corvettes. In 
June, 1940 she had not half a dozen; 11 destroyers had been sunk in 
the Dunkirk evacuation and 73 more were in dock for long-term repairs. 

March 8.—A London conference of the Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain and Ireland passed a resolution declaring, inter alia, that the 
attitude of the Palestine Administration towards Jewish refugees was 
inimical to the best interests of the allied cause. 

March 9.—A conference of scientific and technical institutes was 
held to discuss an intensification of the exchange of technical and 
scientific information between Britain and the U.S.S.R. and a com- 
mittee was set up to act as a “clearing house’ for this information. 

An agreement was signed by Mr. Eden and the Greek Prime Minister, 
M. Tsouderos, regarding the organization and employment of the Greek 
armed forces. The two Governments agreed that among the objects of 
the war was “‘the complete liberation of Greece and the re-establishment 
of her freedom and independence’, and that the Greek armed forces 
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should be maintained, and supplied with equipment by Britain on a 
lend-lease basis. 

The Foreign Office announced the establishment of an Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission of 6 members, to encourage and 
strengthen social and economic co-operation between British and 
American outposts in the Caribbean. 

March 10.—Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that reports 
from eye-witnesses who had escaped confirmed the accounts of Japanese 
atrocities among the prisoners of war and the civil population in Hong- 
kong. Conditions in the prison camps were appalling, no medical aid 
was allowed for the wounded, and the Japanese were refusing permission 
to bury those killed in the fighting. 50 British officers and men had 
been bound and bayoneted to death; women, both Asiatic and European, 
raped and murdered, while most callous treatment was given to 
the prisoners, of whom 5,072 were British, 1,689 Canadian and 
5,829 Indian. The Japanese authorities had refused to allow the 
representatives of the Protecting Power or of the International Red 
Cross Committee to visit Hong-kong, and the British General Officer 
Commanding was refused an interview with the Japanese commander. 
The Japanese had also ordered all foreign Consuls to withdraw from 
the conquered territories. Mr. Eden said he knew nothing of conditions 
among the prisoners and civil population in Malaya, but it was learned 
from Domei reports that 77,699 Chinese had been arrested and 
examined. 

Lord Cranborne made a similar statement in the House of Lords. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, asking the House of Commons for 
further Votes of Credit of £1,250,000,000, stated that total expenditure 
during the last 6 weeks had been at the rate of about £14,500,000 a day. 
Two years earlier the daily rate had been £5,000,000, of which £4,000,000 
was for the fighting services; a year ago it had risen to over £10,500,000, 
and now war expenditure was about £12,500,000 daily. Sir Kingsley 
Wood said he was now asking, apart from the supplementary vote 
of £250 million for the current financial year, for a further credit of 
£1,000,000,000, which should last, at the present rate of expenditure, 
to about the middle of June. These figures did not include assistance 
under Lend-Lease. 

Lord Cranborne, in reply to criticisms in the House of Lords of the 
Palestine administration for allowing followers of the Mufti to return to 
Palestine, while Jewish refugees aboard the Struma were not allowed to 
enter the country, pointed out that the policy of the Palestine Adminis- 
tration was that of the British Government. At a time when the whole 
Middle East was under potential threat of attack, the Government had 
been trying to follow a policy, not of appeasement, but of impartiality. 
“We have need of every friend we have in the Middle East,” said Lord 
Cranborne, “both Jewish and Arab, and we have many friends in both 
those communities.”’ He explained that of the 13 adherents of the 
Mufti arrested in Iran, 6, who were dangerous, had been interned in 
Southern Rhodesia, and the other 7, who were mere “‘hangers-on’’, were 
readmitted to Palestine. He deeply regretted the sinking of the Strwma, 
but emphasized that the British Government could not take any action 
“which would undermine the policy regarding illegal immigration into 
Palestine’. 
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The High Commissioner for Canada, at a meeting of the Royal Empire 
Society, said that Canada was now producing every type of equipment 
needed by the fighting services. She had made over 200,000 military 
vehicles, she was sending Bren guns to China and tanks to Russia. 
During 1942 Canada planned to build about half a million tons of 
merchant shipping, and the keels of 40 freighters of over 9,000 tons had 
already been laid. Moreover, since the outbreak of war the Canadian 
Army had increased nearly tenfold, the Navy fifteenfold, and the Air 
Force twenty-fivefold. The British Empire Air Training Plan was now 
working at full pressure, with over 90 training schools. 

Further reinforcements of Canadian troops arrived. 


March 11.—Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that 
the War Cabinet had agreed unitedly on conclusions for present and 
future action in India, and that Sir Stafford Cripps would go to India 
to satisfy himself that these would achieve their purpose. In August, 
1940, a statement was issued promising that as soon as possible after the 
war India should attain Dominion status, subject to the fulfilment of 
the British Government’s obligations to the minorities, including the 
depressed classes, and to the Indian States. The crisis arising from the 
Japanese advance towards India had made it necessary to rally all the 
forces of Indian life to its defence, and Sir Stafford Cripps would have 
to consult not only with the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief on the 
military situation, but with all the various Indian parties, in order to 
secure the necessary assent for the new proposals not only from the 
majority of the Indian peoples, but also from the great minorities, 
particularly the Moslems. 


The Home Secretary announced in the House of Commons the 
increase of penalties for Black Market offences from 3 to 12 months’ 
imprisonment on summary conviction, and from 2 years’ imprisonment 
on indictment to 14 years’ penal servitude. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty announced in the House of Commons 
that new, faster, and more powerful torpedo-carrying aircraft were now 
coming into active production. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
told the House that the Radmanso, loaded with 7,000 tons of wheat for 
Greece and due to sail from Haifa on March 6, had been refused per- 
mission by the Italian Government to sail until March 15. 


The Under-Secretary for the Colonies told the House that fuller 
details had now been received about the sinking of the Sirwma. She left 
Constanza in October, 1941, flying the Panamanian flag, with some 769 
Jews on board, with the intention of effecting their entry illegally into 
Palestine. When she reached Istanbul in mid-December the Turkish 
authorities refused permission for her passengers to land, and the 
Palestine Government also made it clear, with the support of the 
British Government, that they could not be admitted to Palestine. 
On Feb. 23 the Turkish authorities sent the vessel back to the Black 
sea and on Feb. 24 news was received that she had sunk after an 
explosion 4 or 5 miles from the entrance to the Bosphorus. The British 
Government deplored the loss of life, but Mr. Macmillan stated that, 
though they had hoped to be able to admit to Palestine the children 
on board between the ages of 11 and 16, they could not be party to any 
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measures which would undermine the existing policy regarding illegal] 
immigration into Palestine. 

The Financial Secretary to the War Office announced in the House 
of Commons that compulsory enrolment in the Home Guard was to be 
applied in the areas approximately of the Eastern, South-Eastern, and 
Southern Commands, and would be introduced in other areas if 
necessary. 

The British Red Cross sent a telegram to the International Red Cross 
at Geneva for transmission to the Japanese Red Cross, asking them to 
draw the attention of the president of the prisoners of war relief section 
of the Japanese Red Cross to the reports of atrocities committed against 
Asiatic and European civilians and prisoners of war in Hong-kong by 
the Japanese occupying troops, and to request him to take every 
possible step to give these captives Red Cross protection. 

The Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, speaking to the National Defence 
Public Interest Committee of the sufferings of her people. said that 
those who could do so had joined the armed forces of the Allies, but a 
stubborn, relentless resistance was continuing inside the country. 
The Grand Duchess said that a ruthless enemy might outrage her 
country but he could not outrage its honour, which depended upon 
the people themselves. 

March 12.—Mr. Eden received the Foreign Ministers of all the 
occupied countries at the Foreign Office. 

The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons that Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State, would be appointed Minister of 
Production, with chief responsibility, on behalf of the War Cabinet, for 
war production as a whole. No new Ministry would be set up, and, 
subject to the performance by the Minister of Production of the duties 
assigned to him, the Ministers in charge of the Supply Departments 
would continue to be responsible for the administration of their 
departments. The Minister of Production would be responsible for the 
duties hitherto discharged by the Production Executive, i.e., the 
development of home resources, arranging the import programme, 
settling allocation and release of stocks, and determining the scope and 
extent of the building programme. He would direct the work of the 
British representatives on the combined bodies set up in Britain and 
the U.S.A. to arrange the most effective use of the joint resources of the 
United Nations. He would organize, in co-operation with the Dominions, 
the general war production of the Empire. The Admiralty, however, 
would continue to control the construction and armament of all naval 
vessels and the naval programmes, subject only to the approval of the 
Minister of Defence and the War Cabinet. In all matters connected 
with the allocation and use of labour in war production the Ministers 
of Production and Labour would work together. Lord Beaverbrook, it 
was understood, would go to the U.S.A. as Productien representative. 

The Government were understood to have expressed concern to the 
Vatican at the many reports that the Pope was accepting a diplomatic 
representative from Japan. 

March 14.—It was announced that in February 22 people were 
killed and 20 seriously injured in the United Kingdom by air raids 
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GREECE 

March 9.—Signature of agreement with Britain on organization 
and employment of Greek forces. (See Great Britain.) 

March 16.—Cairo reports stated that Greek officials estimated that 
from 150,000 to 200,000 Greeks had died since the German-Italian 
occupation, either by execution, massacre, or starvation. 


HUNGARY 

March 7.—The Cabinet resigned. 

March 10.—A new Cabinet was formed, with M. Nicholas Kallay as 
provisional Premier and Foreign Minister. 


INDIA 

March 5.—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that nothing but 
Indian freedom could bring effective action in the defence of India, and 
he recommended the immediate formation of a provisional National 
Government, responsible to the Indian people and not to the British 
Government. 

March 7.—To commemorate the visit of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
the day was observed as China Day throughout the country. 

March 8.—The formation of a new Civil Pioneer Force for defence 
work in British India was announced. It was learned that trenches 
were being dug along the coast for the defence of Madras. 

Mr. Jinnah sent a telegram to Mr. Churchill, on behalf of the Moslem 
League party in the Central Legislature, urging him not to be stampeded 
into a constitutional change in India, which might be prejudicial to the 
Moslem demand for Pakistan, and adding that the Sapru scheme for a 
solution of the constitutional problem could not be accepted by the 
Moslems, and no other solution could be adopted without their consent. 

Mr. Savarkar sent another telegram, on behalf of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, urging the proclamation of Indian independence, but repudiating 
the Congress claim to represent the Hindu interest, and demanding that 
Hindu representation must be strictly in proportion to their population 
strength in relation to Moslems. 

March 10.—The Viceroy, in a message to the people, announced that 
within the following few weeks all men and women of India, “‘whatever 
their politics, their religion, their race’’, would be invited to enrol them- 
selves in the national war front for the defence of their country. 

March 12.—The Chinese military mission arrived in Calcutta on its 
way to the U.S.A. 

March 13.—General Wavell outlined at a Press Conference some of 
the causes for the Allied failure in the A.B.D.A. area. He said the Allies 
had “faced a race against time’’, and the race had been lost “‘by four or 
five weeks’. ‘The Allies were not ready for war in the Far East,’’ he 
said, “they could only have been ready by withdrawing forces from 
the Middle East or Great Britain, or by withholding essential supplies 
from Russia.”” The enemy, on the other hand, was prepared and also 
gained advantage by the first treacherous blow. General Wavell said that 
the Allied troops had had little or no training for the kind of fighting 
confronting them in the Far East, but were being trained for the kind of 
Warfare intended for the plains of Iraq. He considered the loss of 
Rangoon and southern Burma as, in some respects, more serious than 
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that of Singapore, for it laid open to the enemy India and Allied com- 
munications with China. ‘“‘But’’, he contended, ‘‘we shall continue to 
fight for Burma to the utmost of our resources. New communications 
are being developed to supersede Rangoon.”’ 

He maintained that, although the Japanese had a variety of choices 
for attack between Hawaii and Ceylon, they would try to continue their 
advance into upper Burma, and Allied defence plans were working at 
their fullest pressure. He pointed out the difficulties of Japan, operating 
over an enormous front, far from Japan, towards which Vladivostok 
pointed like a pistol which the Japanese could not forget. Her supplies 
were also not unlimited. General Wavell doubted whether Japan would 
attack Russia unless she felt certain of quick success, since Japan would 
then come within range of Allied bombing. 

March 15.—The Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief told the press that 
in Burma, unlike the situation in the south-west Pacific, the Allied 
forces had had air superiority from the beginning of the campaign, and 
that the R.A.F. and the A.V.G. in Burma had accounted for 270 enemy 
aircraft, with another 80 probably damaged, for the loss of 42 Allied 
aircraft. The Allied air forces would fight hard to hold Burma, the aim 
being to secure sufficient strength to keep the enemy from India. “The 
plans do not consist merely of creating an ‘umbrella’ defence; they aim 
at carrying offensive action into Japan itself,’’ he said. In reviewing the 
defence of Java, Air Marshal Pierse said that the equipment of the 
Dutch Air Force was not up to modern or enemy standards. “When 
Java finally fell,’”’ he said, ‘‘there was not an aeroplane that could fly.” 

March 16.—The Viceroy, at the opening session of the Chamber of 
Princes in Delhi, invited the co-operation of the Princes in consolidating 
the united national resistance to aggression, and indicated the need of 
eliminating those tendencies which weakened the national ‘effort. 
He promised them that in Sir Stafford Cripps India had a trusted 
friend on whose fairness she could rely, and who would give full con- 
sideration to the views of the Princes. Speaking of Indian defence, he 
said that there had been peace in India for so long that the people 
had perhaps begun to believe that nothing could disturb it; ‘“‘that peace 
is now rudely threatened . . . and I invite the support and co-operation 
of your highnesses in the National War Front’’. The objects of that 
front, he continued, were to maintain public moral, to counteract fifth 
column activities of all kinds, to inculcate courage and endurance, and 
to consolidate the national will to offer united resistance to Nazism 
and Fascism in every form. It was also essential for its leaders to 
assume the initiative, and to inculcate the principle that no form of 
defence was more effective than attack. India had vast material 
resources, mighty allies, and a great soldier as Commander-in-Chiet. 
The Princes had made a great response to the demands of war on India, 
but reinforcements for the armed forces must be maintained and 
increased. 

On domestic issues, the Viceroy referred to the need for the States to 
adjust themselves to the rapidly changing currents of world opinion. 

The Princes unanimously adopted a resolution reiterating their firm 
support of the King Emperor and his Government in their prosecution 
of the war, and promising every possible assistance. 
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IRAN 

March 1.—The Cabinet resigned, following complaints in the Majliss 
about economic difficulties, the food shortage, and the high cost of 
living. The Government was also reproached with failure to restore 
order among the Kurdish Bakhtiari tribe, which a few weeks previously 
had killed the divisional commander of the Government troops in 
Kurdistan during a rebellion. 

March 2.—M. Foroughi again formed a Ministry with himself as 
Premier and War Minister, but the Majliss refused his Government a 
vote of confidence. 

March 7.—M. Foroughi addressed a letter to the Majliss stating: 
“The crisis surpasses my power; it is impossible for me to accept the 
Premiership and form a Cabinet.’’ At a private session of the Chamber 
M. Soheily, a former Foreign Minister, was nominated Premier. 

March 9.—A new Cabinet was formed with M. Soheily as Prime 
Minister, Minister of the Interior, and acting Foreign Minister; M. 
Bader as Minister of Finance; General Jahanbani as Minister of War; 
and M. Azodi as Minister of Roads and Communications. 

March 12.—The new Cabinet received an overwhelming vote of 
confidence in the Chamber. 


IRAQ 
March 9.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr left Baghdad on his way to 


Russia. 


ITALY 

March 3.—The death occurred, at Nairobi, of the Duke of Aosta. 

March 7.—It was learned that, following the formation of a ‘Free 
India” association in Italy, Subhas Chandra Bose broadcast twice from 
Rome during the previous week to Indian soldiers captured by the 
Italians in Libya. 

March 8.—Swedish reports stated that Rommel had arrived in 
Rome. 

March 14.—It was learned that a decree had been issued abolishing 
officers’ messes, to “‘democratize”’ the army. 

Regulations for the mobilization of civilians for labour service were 
reported to have been tightened up, with a view to sending more labour 
to Germany. 

March 16.—A 25 per cent reduction in the bread ration was reported, 
owing to the bad harvests of 1940 and 1941. 


JAPAN 
March 5.—Naotake Sato was appointed Ambassador to Moscow. 

He told the Press that ‘‘the liberation of Greater East Asia from the 
Anglo-American yoke will be facilitated by the clarifying of Japanese- 
Soviet relations”’. 

March 7.—Occupation of Brazilian Embassy. (See Brazil.) 

_ March 9.—The Domei Agency quoted a statement by the Informa- 
tion Board denying report of ill-treatment of Japanese prisoners, and 
asserting that “it is a maxim of Bushido to honour and be merciful to 
opponents who are brave on the battlefield’. 

March 10.—Imperial H.Q. issued figures showing that during the 
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campaigns in Malaya, the Philippines, Burma, the Dutch East Indies. 
New Guinea, Hong-kong, and Guam the armed forces had destroyed 
1,161 Allied aircraft and captured 21, had sunk or damaged 767 vessels 
and captured 134, and had captured 592 tanks, 16,054 motor cars, 
3,110 railway cars, 1,404 guns, 4,633 machine guns, and 87,707 rifles, 
Prisoners numbered 119,028, and enemy dead up to the time the forces 
penetrated into Johore, 79,999. 

It was learned that, since the first rumours of atrocities against 
. British and Allied prisoners of war, the Argentine Minister in Tokyo had 
been seeking audience with the Japanese Government, but had been 
refused an interview. 

The Chief of the Military Affairs branch of the War Ministry said at 
a mass meeting in Tokyo that plans by the democracies to secure bases 
in Siberia for an attack on Japan could not succeed, “‘since Russia 
would not like being a catspaw of the democracies’. He stated that 
Japan was now preparing to deal the final blow at Britain, in co-opera- 
tion with Germany and Italy, who would advance through Suez and the 
Near East “‘to shake hands with Japan in the Indian Ocean’. 

German broadcast of Japanese Government spokesman’s statement 
on spirit of Bushido in army. (See Germany.) 

March 12.—The Prime Minister said in Parliament that if Australia 
did not change her attitude she would inevitably suffer the same fate as 
the Dutch East Indies. ‘‘Australia must know that it is impossible for 
her to defend herself against Japan,” he said, “‘taking into account her 
small population, her enormous territory, and her geographical position 
far from Britain and the U.S.A.”” He stated that Japan intended to 
eliminate completely Anglo-Saxon influence in India, but that if the 
Hindu leaders accepted the British proposition they would never be 
able to save India. 

British and U.S. representations to Vatican against establishment 0! 
diplomatic relations between Japan and Holy See. (See U.S.A. and 
Great Britain.) 

March 13.—An official spokesman referred at a Press conference in 
Tokyo to Mr. Eden’s statement on Japanese atrocities in Hong-kong 
as a “fabrication, which scarcely needs refutation’, and went on to 
allege atrocities by British troops before the fall of Hong-kong and in 
Burma. 


LUXEMBURG 
March 11.—Grand Duchess’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 


MADAGASCAR 

March 10.—Turkish reports stated that 6 light units of the French 
Fleet had been transferred from Dakar to Madagascar. 

March 11.—Vichy assurances to U.S.A. of neutrality of Madagascar. 
(See U.S.A.) 

March 13.—American reports stated that there were 2 cruisers of t/t 
Montcalm cless and some submarines in Madagascar waters. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
March 4.—The Government in London sent orders to the Com- 
manders in Java to fight on to the last. 
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(he Government decided to establish a Legation in Australia. 

\larch 8.—The Government denied reports from enemy sources 
that the defenders of Java had asked for an armistice on March 7th. 

March 9.—The Government issued a statement pointing out that, 
since there was no communication with the Netherlands East Indies, 
the actual military situation there was unknown, but that no armistice 
could be arranged with the Japanese save by the Government in 
London. Military commanders in the East Indies had been instructed to 
fight on to the last, and they had no power to arrange more than a 
cessation of local military operations. The Governor-General had left 
Java since he was relieved of his military responsibilities by General ter 
” a and Rear-Admiral van Staveren. 

van Kleffens returned to London from the U.S.A. 

u arch 15.—Queen Wilhelmina broadcast a message to Dutch sea- 
men, telling them of the steps taken to rebuild the Netherlands Navy. 
“Some of the first steps have already been taken’’, she said. “Some of 
our warships are still in action, and the fortunate circumstance that 
some thousands of men of the Royal Navy have succeeded in escaping 
from the Netherlands East Indies renders it possible to make an im- 
mediate start with the work of reconstruction of the Navy by the 
purchase of new vessels.”’ 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

March 3.—The Government moved from Batavia to Bandoeng. 

March 4.—It was announced that General ter Poorten had taken over 
the command of the Allied land forces in Java, and Rear-Admiral van 
Staveren the naval ferces. A special mission was entrusted to Admiral 
Helfrich. Orders were received from the Government in London to 
fight on to the last. 

March 5.—The Lieutenant-Governor-General, in an address to the 
People’s Council, urged Java's inhabitants to continue their resistance. 
He said the fall of Singapore had left the Dutch to fight superior Japan- 
ese strength almost alone, but added: “‘it is not true that our allies 
have left us altogether. It may be expected that at any moment an 
attack on the enemy will be launched from another side”’. 

March 11.—Dr. van Mook’s statement to the Australian Press. 
See Australia.) 


NEW ZEALAND 

March 4.—The Cabinet decided to form a Maori battalion for Home 
Defence. 

March 8.—Mr. Fraser, in a national broadcast, said that New 
Zealand would be held against any attack. Referring to the recent 
discussions in Canberra, he said that plans were being laid for the 
commencement of offensive action. 

Varch 12.—Two members of the War Cabinet, the Supply Minister, 
and an Opposition member of the War Council, returned from Australia, 
where they had held consultations with the Australian War Cabinet and 
the War Advisory Council. The Chiefs of Staff of beth countries had 
also had discussions with American representatives. The members of 
the War Cabinet told the Press they were heartened by the outcome of 
the mission. “The important matters before us have gone as far as 
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words can take them; all I that remains is action’’, they said. The next 
stage in the defence of both countries was to plan for defence in depth, 
building up supply bases, and then to reach a point at which they could 
take the offensive. A scheme worked out at the consultations had been 
submitted to Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. 

The Prime Minister announced the establishment of a Defence 
Construction Council, with himself as chairman, and the appointment 
of a Defence Construction Commissioner. Defence works would have 
absolute priority over all State or civil activities. 

March 14.—Men between the ages of 46 and 50 inclusive, and women 
of 20 and 21 were required to register for selection and direction into 
suitable war work. 

The Minister of Supply broadcast a message about his recent mission 
to Australia, in which he paid tribute to the work of the Australian 
Prime Minister in framing a joint strategy and proposals to meet 
problems of supply. “‘Once more the spirit of Anzac has been expressed 
in a common agreement on the most vital matter that has ever engaged 
the attention of our two peoples,” he said. ‘‘One result will be the 
recognition of New Zealand as one base for the Allied nations from which 
the forces of freedom-and democracy may advance in a great offensive 
movement.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
March 4.—A further contingent of American troops landed. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 

March 16.—An order was issued instructing all British males 
between the ages of 18 and 35 to register for military service before 
April 3. 


NORWAY 

March 2.—Swedish reports stated that more than 9,000 of the 
10,800 school-teachers had resigned from the quisling teachers’ 
organization, in spite of the threat of dismissal. (This followed the 
compulsory enrolment of all young people in the quisling youth 
movements.) It was also reported that 66 clergymen in Oslo and the 
community councils and University professors had supported the 
Bishops’ joint protest on Feb. 14th against this enrolment. 

March 5.—Bishop Hille, of Hamar, was dismissed, owing to his 
support of Bishop Berggrav, for reasons which, it was alleged, were 
“in clear conflict with the facts’’. 

March 7.—It was learned that all the Bishops (who resigned on 
Feb. 24th) had protested against the new Youth Law — 
children to join the Nazi Youth Organization. 

March 
Jews to enter Norway. 

March 14.—S is ; é ; im, 
Dr. Fjellbu, had been arrested. It was also reported that Norwegian 
patriots had recently destroyed by fire 2 new German military depots 
near Trondheim. 

March 16.—Norwegian authorities in London reported that the 
Free Churches in Norway were co-operating with the Lutheran State 
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Church in a united front of all Christian denominations against the 
quisling authorities, and were holding meetings in support of the 
Bishops and condemning the anti-religious campaign of the quislings 
and Germans. The quisling authorities threatened that public funds 
would be withdrawn from the churches, the churches closed, and 
“saboteurs” sent to penal serivtude. 


PALESTINE 
March 8.—It was learned that 1,300 women had joined the Palestine 


A.T.S. 
March 13.—The British foodship Rabmanso left Haifa for Greece 


with 7,000 tons of wheat, after receiving the Italian safe conduct. 


PANAMA 
March 10.—The U.S. Secretary for War arrived at Balboa to inspect 
the defence of the Canal Zone. 


PERU 
March 14.—The Foreign Minister announced that the U.S.A. was to 
make a loan to Peru of 29 million dollars for defence purposes. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
March 6.—The Japanese ordered the natives in the occupied areas 
to surrender all guns and blade weapons. 


POLAND 

March 4.—The German Governor of Warsaw publicly announced 
that in reprisal for the death of a German policeman 100 Poles in 
Warsaw had been shot the day before, and threatened that if other 
German officials were attacked ‘‘the distribution of rationed food to 
the Polish population will cease’. 

March 7.—The Ostdeutscher Beobachter reported that a Pole named 
Osinski had been sentenced to death for listening to the B.B.C. Polish 
broadcasts, and passing on the news. 

March 14.—Reports were current that the Germans had made new 
ittempts to create a ‘“‘puppet government’’, in order to raise a Polish 
rmy of one million for the Russian front. 


PORTUGAL 

March 4.—Mr. Winant left Lisbon for New York. 

arch 9.—Reinforcements left Lisbon for Mozambique. 

March 12.—It was learned that a decree had recently been issued 
efining the basis of civil defence in case of invasion, providing against 
ir attacks on communications by parachutists, and taking measures to 
ounter fifth column sabotage. The Portuguese Legion of volunteers 
id been created for home defence and all civilians were liable for 
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RUMANIA 

March 5.—Turkish reports described the prevailing despair in 
) : <e o ° . 
Rumania at the prospect of further sacrifices on the Russian front. 
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Almost the entire Rumanian mercantile marine had been wiped out by 
Russian naval and air raids. The Germans were reported to be fortifying 
the Danube from Orsova to Aplarasi against possible attack from the 
south. Food was reported to be very scarce, as exports to Germany were 
not being balanced by German goods in exchange, the German debt to 
Rumania being about 40,000,000,000 leis. 

March 7.—It was learned that a Cabinet meeting had been called to 
discuss agricultural policy, in view of the exceedingly grave food 
situation expected in the winter. Everybody, including school-children 
and townspeople, was to help in cultivation, and in Bessarabia everyone 
between 17 and 70, including Jews and Ukrainians, was to be mobilized 
for agricultural work. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


March 3.—Dr. Malan demanded in Parliament that the Union should 
withdraw from the war, since it was now hopeless to expect the Allies 
to win. Even the Russian successes were insignificant, and would be 
reversed in the spring. The Japanese were only seeking living space in 
the Far East according to their policy of “‘Asia for the Asiatics’’. 

General Smuts replied that in 1918 Germany gave in while she pos- 
sessed half Europe. It was not territorial gains that mattered; one 
great blow would cause her collapse. Italy was already defeated, and 
this had weakened the German effort, and the Russian victories would 
have repercussions everywhere. He pointed out that steps were being 
taken to strengthen their coastal defences, and the Union was not un- 
defended. It was impossible to give detailed information, even in 
secret session, because there was a large group opposed to participation 
in the war. 

March 11.—General Smuts, replying in the House of Assembly to a 
question by Dr. Malan whether, if the war spread to the Indian Ocean 
the Union would be used as a base for other belligerents, said that South 
Africa would continue as Britain’s ally, to give her all the help in her 
power, and that if the war came nearer, South Africa would be much 
more of a war base than hitherto. He said that if the country were in 
urgent danger he would abandon the present policy of using coloured 
and native peoples only as non-combatants, and would enlist every 
available man. He repudiated Opposition sneers that Britain was 
fighting mainly with Dominion troops, and pointed that British casual- 
ties were far heavier than those of any of the Dominions. With re! 
ence to Madagascar, he stated that relations with the Vichy Governm: 
were friendly, and that South Africa had no intention of occupying t! 
island; but did the Opposition think, he asked, that if Madagascar wer 
used as a base by the enemy, “‘we should fold our hands and sit still’: 

March 12.—The curtailment of long-distance trains was announce “en 
together with a tightening-up of the A. 'R. P. organization, particular 
the coastal districts. . 


SPAIN 


March 6.—Sir Samuel Hoare left Madrid for Lisbon. 
March 10.—It was reported from American Government sources 
that the Japanese Embassy in Madrid was “‘the centre of a propaganda 
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plot aimed at creating American disunion to overthrow the American 
Government’’, and that the Embassy was being used as a “‘market 
place of propaganda material to be passed on to secret agents and Fifth 
Columnists in the United States’”’. 

March 13.—The Cabinet approved the authorization of the issue of a 
2,000 million pesetas (about £43 million) redeemable, 4 per cent, tax 
free loan. 

March 14.—It was learned that a commercial agreement had been 
recently concluded with the Argentine for the exchange of Spanish 
manufactured goods for Argentinian wheat, maize, etc. 


SWEDEN 

March 8.—It was learned that a declaration expressing ‘“‘warmest 
solidarity with the Norwegian people fighting for their external and 
internal freedom”’ had been adopted by the executive of the committees 
ef the working-class organizations in Stockholm and district. 

March 14.—It was learned that the Government had confiscated 
14 newspapers for publishing articles on the conditions in Norwegian 
prisons. 


SWITZERLAND 
March 11.—British Red Cross telegram to International Red Cross 
at Geneva for transmission to Japan. (See Britain.) 


THAILAND 
March 8.—The German news agency reported that the Cabinet had 
resigned. 


TURKEY 

Varch 6.—It was announced that police inquiry into the bomb ex- 
plosion in Ankara on Feb. 24 had established that von Papen was the 
intended victim, and that foreigners were involved in the plot. 

It was stated that a cordon had been drawn round the Russian 
Gonsulate in Istanbul, because the suspects of the Ankara bomb 
eutrage were believed to have taken refuge there, and that two mem- 
bers of the Soviet commercial mission had been arrested in Ankara. 

March 7.—The Russian Ambassador had a long interview with M. 
Sarajoglu, and later the British Ambassador saw him. It was learned 
in Ankara that 2 men who took refuge in the Soviet Consulate in 
{stanbul after the bomb explosion had been handed over to the police. 

March 10.—It was established that the man who was handed over 
to the police, from the Russian Consulate in Istanbul in connection 
with the Ankara bomb outrage was a Bulgarian. 

Varch 14.—The Agence Anatolie circulated a semi-official state- 
ment from Berlin dealing with relations between Germany and 
Bulgaria, stating that “countries co-operating within a vast system must 
contrive to harmonize their friendly relations, with their political 
aspirations based on their alliances, and also, as everything depends 
on the issue of the war against the common foe, the importance and 
meaning of those alliances will depend on the attainment of that object”’ 
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The statement referred to the reluctance of Dideiiie:4 to co-operate 
actively in the war in Russia, and reminded Bulgarians that “they 
cannot expect to keep their territorial acquisitions nor to receive 
additional awards unless they make a more effective contribution to 
the war against Russia” 

March 15.—Vichy and German reports stated that bombs were 
dropped on the Milas districts of Western Turkey by ‘planes of un- 
known nationality. 

March 16.—Travellers arriving from Germany reported that the 
entire productive machinery of Germany and all her resources were 
being strained to the utmost to prepare for the spring offensive. 
Turkish business men in Germany could find no factory willing to 
accept commercial orders. Increasing dismay in Germany at the grow- 
ing Japanese successes was also reported; there was a feeling that 
Japan was going too fast, and some German opinion maintained that 
the contemplated German drive towards the Middle East in the spring 
was dictated not only by the plan to co-operate with the Japanese, but 
also by a German desire to forestall the Japanese in the occupation of 
a key position in that region. 


U.S.A. 

March 2.—Mr. Donald Nelson, in a broadcast, appealed to American 
industry to speed up production by 25 per cent on existing machines in 
1942, in an effort to win ‘‘the greatest competition of all time 

The Senate passed the $32,000 million War Appropriations Bill. 


” 


March 4.—30 German and 3 Italian aliens were arrested and numbers 
of cameras, short-wave receiving sets, and propagandist literature 
confiscated, during a police round-up in New York. Further aliens 
were arrested in New Jersey. 

March 5.—Mr. Stimson announced that ‘“‘material air reinforcements’ 
had been sent to Java. 

Mr: Welles saw M. Haye to receive the “‘clarification”’ of Vichy policy 
which he had requested. M. Haye told the Press he must refrain from 
comment on -‘the great achievement”’ of the British in ‘‘wrecking 
more than 500 French homes and killing about 1,000 French citizens 
in the raid on Paris. He stated that his interview with Mr. Welles had 
dealt with Pacific problems. 

George Vierick was convicted by the Federal Court in Washington o 
withholding essential information when he registered with the Stat: 
Department as an agent of German interests. 

March 6.—President Roosevelt signed the War Appropriations Bil! 
The State Department announced that a technical mission, headed bj 
Mr. Louis Johnson, would be sent to India. 

The Court of Appeal granted the National Bank oi Belgium the right 
to sue for the recovery of their gold, stored in the U.S.A. by the Ban! 
of France. 

March 8.—Mr. Winant arrived in New York. 

March 9.—Admiral Harold Stark was appointed Commander of the 
U.S. Naval Forces in European waters. 

President Roosevelt, in a broadcast, denied that the American people 
were or had been complacent, but he warned them of difficult days 
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ahead and emphasized that all efforts must be directed towards winning 
the war. 

Establishment of Anglo-American Caribbean .commission. (See 
Great Britain.) The White House stated that the U.S.A. had no inten- 
tion of gaining sovereignty over the British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere, where U.S. bases had been established, and President 
Roosevelt denied that any request was under consideration for an 
extension of the 99-year leases of these bases. 

President Roosevelt received Lt.-Gen. McNaughton and the Cana- 
dian Minister. Later he saw Mr. Alexander Weddell, U.S. Ambassador 
to Spain. 

It was learned that Admiral Hart had recently returned from the 
South Pacific. 

March 10.—Mr. Nelson broadcast an appeal to American industry to 
increase production still more. ‘Idle tools work for Hitler,’ he said, 
and he urged that shifts should be increased, plants should work a 
7-day week, and that man-hours could be doubled for military produc- 
tion if the equipment were used 24 hours a day. 

It was learned that all agencies concerned with the supply of 
Lease-Lend goods had been instructed to place Russia at the top of the 
priority lists. 

Mr. Welles told the press that no information had yet been received 
as to the reported transfer of 40 French vessels to Germany, and that 
arrangements for the dispatch of foodstuffs and medical supplies to 
French North Africa were still under suspension. 

March 11.—Mr. Welles received M. Haye, who renewed his assur- 
ances that the French Fleet would not be surrendered to Germany, nor 
would any concessions on Madagascar be granted to other Powers. 
lhe French Ambassador told the press that: “Neither the Japanese 
nor the British nor anybody else has made the slightest demands on us 
regarding Madagascar.”’ 

President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress on the first year’s 
work of the Lease-Lend programme. He said that the offensive which 
the Allies “must and will drive into the heart of the Axis’ would take 
“the entire strength that we possess’’. He insisted that the war could 
only be won by offensive action, but “that takes time, for the Allies 
need more and still more equipment and transportation’. ‘‘Success 
will come dearly, at the price of defeats and losses’, he declared. 

March 12.—It was learned that Congress had extended for 9 months 
the activities of the Dies Committee. 

The War Department announced that,the civil aviation training 
programme was to be more than doubled in size, the number of students 
to be given elementary training as pilots being raised to 45,000 annually, 
and facilities for advanced students being tripled to 30,000 a year. 

The State Department announced that representations had been 
made to the Vatican against the establishment of a Japanese diplo- 
matic mission to the Holy See owing to suspicion of the motives which 
prompted Japan, a country not having many Christian interests, to 
seek such a status. 

President Roosevelt received a personal letter from the Australian 
Prime Minister. 

March 13.—President Roosevelt told the press that the message 
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from Mr. Curtin was being studied. He also said that it was time some 
people in the U.S.A. forgot about politics and realized there was a war 
on.- This applied to several newspapers and to Congress. He maintained 
that there could be a much greater concentration throughout the 
country on the war effort. 

March 14.—It was learned that the War Production Board had 
ordered the reduction by 20 per cent of supplies of petrol for civilians 
after March 19. President Roosevelt wrote to the Governors of all the 
States urging them to set a speed limit on the highways of 40 miles an 
hour, to conserve motor tyres. 

Loan to Peru. (See Peru.) 

March 16.—The War Production Board reported that $26,804 mil- 
lion, or 20 per cent of all war appropriations since June, 1940, had been 
earmarked for aircraft manufacture; and $32,517 million, or 24 per 
cent, for the manufacture of tanks, guns, and ammunition. 

Lord Halifax, at a dinner of the Economic Club, declared that the 
Allies had no idea of fighting this war ‘‘on a merely defensive strategy’. 
“The last thing we have in mind is to leave Hitler and his associates 
with a monopoly of initiative’, he said. The spring and summer of 
1942 might well bring even greater tests of courage and endurance to 
the Allies, but “‘with us hope grows, but with the enemy, fear’. The 
enemy, Lord Halifax continued, had pretty well reached the peak of his 
military and industrial strength, and he could expend the one only at 
the cost of impairment of the other. The United Nations, on the other 
hand, had great military and industrial reserves which were only just 
coming into play. Just as Russia had shown in Europe that the 
Germans were not invincible, so the time would come when the 
A.B.C.D. Powers would teach the same lesson to the Japanese. He 
concluded by stressing the need for confidence, as the best thing that 
should be given to those doing the actual fighting,.and said: ‘‘Never 
let us forget that, when we have won the war, we shall need also to win 
the peace.” 

M. Litvinov, speaking at the same dinner, said that it seemed that 
“practical ways of winning a victory over Hitler—the main-spring of 
the Axis—are for the first time in sight’’. Although it was true, he 
continued, that practical ways to such a victory involved risks, was it 
not also true that Hitler owed his considerable successes to highly 
risky ventures, such as his invasion of Norway? “There may be a 
much greater risk in waiting and doing nothing, in letting slip one 
opportunity after another,’’ he said, for though it might seem advanta- 
geous to the Allies to play a waiting game while accumulating vast 
reserves of armaments, Hitler would take advantage of his present 
successes to occupy more and more points of vantage. In the past 9 
months, he continued, Russia had prevented Hitler from taking any 
considerable military action on any front and had given the Allies a 
breathing space; the Soviet Army had destroyed the spirit as well as 
the physical force of the enemy. ‘‘It may be confidently asserted”’, lie 
went on, ‘that the former Hitler army which entered Soviet territory) 
drunk with victory and success no longer exists; that it has deteriorated, 
not only physically through the destruction of its crack divisions and 
the filling up of its ranks with immature youths and older men, but also 
morally.” The farther back the German armies could be pushed, tlie 
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sreater their demoralization, and the greater the discontent within 
Germany, M. Litvinov maintained, the greater would be the activity 
shown by the Hitler-hating populations in the occupied countries. 
[hey were waiting for a signal for action, he said, and the only signal 
they would recognize would be ‘‘a serious defeat for the German army”’. 

The Australian Minister in Washington broadcast a call to the 
United Nations to attack the enemy in order to defend Australia. He 
said that the fight for Australia ‘‘may well be the last chance the United 
Nations have of making a stand—and a comeback—in the Western 
Pacific’. They should “‘meet and hit the enemy wherever he is to be 
found, and, as the opportunity offers, turn this defensive attack into a 
counter-attack and the counter-attack into an offensive’. Mr. Casey 
said that the watchword throughout Australia was “‘work, fight, or 
perish’, and the whole country was mobilized for war. ‘‘We have 
learned the lesson of ‘too little and too late’’’, he said. ‘‘We cannot 
afford to fail again. We must apply the lesson we have learned. We 
must think in terms not of 1943, but of 1942—of to-day.” 

Mr. Welles described Hitler’s speech of March 15 as ‘‘a monstrous 
tissue of lies, offered solely for the purposes of deceit’. He added: 

here is increasing evidence that the German people themselves, like 
the people of Italy, fully recognize that fact.”” Mr. Welles pointed out 
that the significance of the speech lay not in “‘its boasts and promises” 
but in the meaning underlying every phrase of ‘‘Hitler’s own recognition 
of his impending downfall and the inevitable conquest of the German 
armies’. He maintained that the German and Italian people, like those 
of the United Nations, knew that a free world could only rise after the 
defeat of “Hitler and his gangsters’’. 

U.S.S.R. 

March 5.—Pravda, describing the activities of partisans behind the 
German lines, said they were now in control of one administrative 
region, Where they had cleared the Germans from all villages, re- 
established local councils, raised a contribution to the Defence Loan, 
and were publishing a local newspaper. 

March 6.—It was learnt that Latvian representatives, at a recent 
meeting, had broadcast an appeal to the Latvian people to resist the 
Germans, and to withhold supplies from them, at a time when “the 
Latvian legions are nearing the Latvian borders’’. 

March 8.—International Women’s Day, founded by a German 
Communist, Klara Zetkin, 31 years earlier, was celebrated in Moscow. 

March 11.—It was learned that M. Garreau and General Petit, 
lormerly Chief of Staff of the Free French Army, had arrived in 
Moscow, to form a liaison mission. 

March 14.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr arrived in Kuibishev. 


VATICAN CITY 


March 12.—U.S. and British representations against the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between Japan and the Holy See. (See 
U.S.A. and Britain.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 
March 6.—Stockholm reports stated that the German authorities 
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had forbidden the growing of tall crops, such as maize, within 500 yards 
of railings or main roads, owing to increased guerrilla activity. 

March 8.—Turkish sources reported the outbreak of a severe typhus 
epidemic in Serbia and part of Bosnia. 

March 9.—The Government, in London, was understood to have 
asked for further U.S. aid for Gen. Mihailovitch’s army in Serbia, 
on account of increased Axis reinforcements there. It was learned that 
wholsesale arrests had been carried out in Belgrade since the Germans 
ordered the death penalty for all opposition to their occupation. 

March 15.—Turkish reports stated that 150 ‘“‘Communist”’ hostages 
had been recently executed by the Germans, as a reprisal for the murder 
of 3 Serbian policemen in the service of the Ne*itch Government in 
Belgrade. 
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